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Skin-Tone. 


THE 
NATURAL * ‘crac 


Fluor Cream. 


Of Chemists and Stores. Price 1 -, 


Cream « ‘ Icilmine 
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ICILMA CO., LTD., 


Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 
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A NATIONAL WORK. 


Church of England 


WAIFS ano STRAYS 


Society. 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Patron of the Children’s Union: H.M. QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA. 
12,600 CHILDREN 2 ¢ er 
being cated l d ta in t 2 Hon 
ce Geos cdl a Cola Home 
HELP SPECIALLY eee 
the EMIGRATION FUND id for the rebuildir ft 
CRIPPLES HOME at Byfleet 
y Street, W.( Rev.) E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretar 
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Specimens in Mono rome, Oiland Water ¢ 


ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., LIMITED, 





el 


OLD AND FADED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Beautifully Copied and Enlarged. 
Copies from 3/6 per dozen, Enlarge. 
ments from 5/6 each, carefully 
finished in Black and White by 

Skilled Artists. Price Lists Free. 
ViSsTONS TO LONDON 


e invited to call at our dios and inspect 








vithout volving a y obliaati 





| Price Lists Post Free on Application | 





63, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. ‘NEAR PORTMAN SQUARE 


fo 


EST. 1880 TEL. 3727 MAYFAIR UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 








_p SIRONG NERVES! 


Do You Want Bracing Up Free of Charge ? 


[ HOW }: 











Sign this Coupon for TRIAL BOTTLE. 
NURSE WHITE says: 


SIGN THIS COUPON. 
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MABIE,TODD & CO'S 


LLG 


NOT A MACHINE. 
HAS NO WEARING PARTS. 
NOTHING TO GET OUT OF 














ORDER, BUT A SIMPLE, ou Gee 
SCIENTIFIC, CLEAN : 
<jo 


WRITING 
INSTRUMENT. 


<§Jo 


Prices from 10/6 up to £20. 


Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
Se 


Mabie, Todd & Co., 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 95a, Regent Street, W., London ; 3, Exchange Street, Manchester; 10, Rue 
Neuve, Brussels; Brentano's, 37, Ave. de l"Opéra, Paris; and at New York, Chicago,and Sydney. 


o- PATON’S - 


ALLOA 


KNITTING WOOLS 


ARE THE BEST 
for all kinds 


Guaranteed. 
















Which? save corn. 
FN, 


NASTY HEADACHE aoe We 
(45 


Dr. MAGKENZIE’S ) >. 
» SMELLING) OA SN 
+ BOTTLE? 7 


Will you have a 



















7 Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, of 
CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. ’ : 
] 1 SHELLS , Hand & Machine 
~ TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. Knitting 
_—— Se ee an a le) ; ad 
+ oe BRADFORDS’ 
\,¢ WASHING, WRINGING GOLF SLOUSE. 
+ 


) MANGLING MACHINES 


Use Paton’s 
Scotch 
Fingering Wools. 


‘Simplest and Best” = 


» 
lr “ ' ; ; « 





, : | * Full directions and instructions for above 
—~ etattcte fiend eae : - FREE by post, 1)d. each. 

* i USTRATED CATALOGUE (66) FREE 

LIBERAL CASH TERMS 


. THOMAS BRADFORD & Co., 
a H LONDON. ‘ 


. JOHN PATON, SON & CO., Ltd., 
a ALLOA, SCOTLAND, 
LIVERPOOL 


, w, | Stree 
Victoria Av MANCHESTER. 
i] Cr Iron Work SALFORD. @ 192, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 
4 = = > 
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llenburys Foods 








A PAMPHLET ON /NWKANT FEED/NG 
AND MANAGEMENT (#8 pages) FREE. 


ble human milk i } 
and healthy development 

























COLEMAN’S 


WINCARNIS 


Restorative & Nerve-Tonic. 
FOR NERVOUS WEAKNESS. 





















Joseph 
Gillott’s Pens 


The ‘'J.G.’' and the ‘‘ Highland"’ are two 
of Joseph Gillott's many popular pers. 
The ‘'J.G.’’ has captured the taste of all 
who like a stub point, because it has easy 
writing qualities no other pen possesses. 


The ‘Highland’’ is equally firm in 

ponular favour as a pliant, easy writer 

with a soft, turned-up point. Nothing can 

exceed this pen in the comfort and ease of 
its action. 


The Goldfields,’’ ** Welcome,’ and 
Bank’’ are three other perfect Joseph 
Gillott’s pen points with an international 
reputation amongst fastidious penmen. 





SAMPLE BOTTLE GRATIS 


SIGN THIS COUPON 






























)SEPH GILLOTT? & SONS 37, Gracechurch - 
Street, London, E.C = COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis 
| Works, Norwich 
In answert adver me) read tindly mention THE QUIVER. 
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Magnificent Free Offer 


OF THIS HANDSOME 


Vi-Cocoa 
Breakfast Cup 


(WITH SAUCER TO MATCH). 

Each Tin and Packet of Vi-Cocoa contains a 
Guaranteed Coupon Card, printed in red. In ex- 
change for 12 of these Guarantee Cards from the 1/6 

tins of Vi-Cocoa, or 24 from the 9d. 
tins, or 36 from the 6d. paciets, the 
Proprietors will forward, postfree to 
a address, this handsome Vi- 
Cocoa Breakfast Cup and Saucer. 


) Thes > Cups (with Saucers to match) 

jy are specially reproduced in the best 

yle of ceramic art for Vi-Cocoa, 

Z nd will gre atly addt the adornment 


of any feu kfast Table. 


This Handsome 
ViI-COCOA BREAKFAST CUP 


FREE! 


must be posted to _WE-COCOA, °° ne an 








~ MODELLING ;.. 


“WE ARE DELIGHTED” 


is a frequent expression 
with the possessor of 


HARBUTT’S 


PMope ULE. PLASTICINE 
Home Modelling 























~~ Outfits. =< : e 
: eT =< j y 
; SESW SOK : 
$ Lon ; $ 
. $ N 
8 $ 
$ ¢ 
5 ¢ 
$ 
; az 
= Ch in and Ever Plastic. No Water Required. No Dirt or Mes:, Each Box Complete with Plasticine in Five Colours, : 
3 Tools, Boards, &c, ‘THE COMPLETE MODELLER; post free, 2/10. THE BUILDER BOX, Five Colour: » Brick Maker, ° 
5 /Towel, Roiler, & post free, 5/6, \. mother writes us : “ Hours of enjoyment have been obt: inodl through it.” : 
° WM. HARBUTT, A.RC.A., 27, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 3 
NIDA IDR NIDDM Pe ILIAD LILLIA POPPED D ADP LLP PLP LP LIP DDL LOL EIN 
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“THE QUEEN” RECOMMENDS LT 


OHN BOND’ S CRYSTAL PALACE’ 
WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER 
KIND IS PREFERRED. 400iscur ee = my NK 
FRE with sais red 1s. size, a LINEN STRETCHER, 


D by 8 NERS, CHEMISTS & STORES: or post free . SUUTHGALE ROAD, LONDON, 
NO LANOING o x? T = ASK FOR Ni A 


simaces iow ounce Brita AN INU AR 


































a TI “4 iy N Ave | ; it is 
I A l MA, & 
Ps a. ‘& val’ Part DF rar BEST 
Nn ee EU REAGK ta Conga tos Rend, Londen, Ravana ALL WOOL NEVER SHRINKS. RECOMMENDED 











DIABOLO, New Craze Came, Given Away 


5 =} Giant Cookery Books, Illustrations and over 1,000 
Recipes, also GIVEN AWAY. 


| RAPHAEL TUCK'S cHarmine XMAS CARDS 
2/6°von' 1/3| wate price. | 2/6 Att 1/9 











Immediate Relief in all cases of Asth- 
ma, Bronchitis, Croup, and Whoop- 
ing Cough is gained by the use of 
POTTER'S ASTHMA CURB. 
Sold by al! Chemists & Herbalists In 
Tins at 1/-each. Free sample sent 


e° ASTHMA surrenens. 








CLARKE. lLtd., ‘Arti lery Lane, London, B. 
I 8268 as paper 


















Cuffs | 
With i Gueetapes, 


IRISH ed ~GLUSTER DE LUXE 20 
ols CUFFS, won ma eg 





¢ /lustrated BIG BOX OF TEN TOYS FOR A SHILLING. 
D s HIRT > AND SHIRTS Parfumerie par Excellence - Special Parcel 4 stamps. 
XMAS TABLE DECORATIONS 12 STAMPS. 
LEAV ER, ltd, “SELF AST; and Y 1 T.B.L., King’s Premises, Savoy Corner, Strand, London. 






























You Cannot Start the New Year Better 


my ing se of reading sting eW 

Writers, whic may Now tx shesined te th ** Peor l rar | 

Ww pri f Sd t each in cloth, and Is. 6d Phes 

re well bound and { hed, artistic in appearai vor rary \ ! 
‘kseller t 


OVER 350,000 ALREADY SOLD 


The People’s Library 


Cloth, Gilt Back, 8d. net. Leather, Gilt Back and Top, 1s. 6d. net 
25 VOLUMES NOW READY 





1 Treasure Island ane Kid- 14 King Solomon's Mines 
napped 2VENSOD HAGGARD 
2 Adam Bede i:! OR Gi EI 1OT 15 Poems (1833-1865), Selection 
3 East Lynne Mrs. HENRY WOOD BROWNING 
4 Essays of Elia LAMB 16 John Halifax, Gentleman 
5 Ivanhoe SCOTI CRAIK 
6 Tale of Two Cities DICKENS 17 Essays and other Works 
7 Poems, 1830-1865 !!;NNYSON BACON 
8 Westward Ho! KINGSLEY 18 Mill on the Floss 
9 Sesame and Lilies, Unto GEORGE ELI 
This Last, The Political 19 Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Economy of Art RUSKID Table HOLMI 
10 The Scarlet Letter 20 Kenilworth SCOT] 
HAWTHORNI 21 Jane Eyre BRKONT} 
ll Cloister and the Hearth 22 Robinson Crusoe Dt FOL 
\DI 23 Waverley vl 
12 Christmas Books pic KI N 24 Old Curiosity Shop |)ICK! Ns 
13 Tom Brown's Schooldays 25 Essays and other Works 
HUGHI EMERS 
‘Z / ” ca The Peop / wy ** 7) ust rd 
} "A / rary f at & ted ri wad 4 Vv, fAou i f 
) Lv \ BELLE SAt AGI 1 ( 
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In Winter when the 
snowy blast 

Old ills and troubles 

stir up, 











properly digested not only nourish- 


in its channels, and bears the 








The chills of Winter cannot harm 

you when your digestion is sound Syrup 

’ cs 3 ™ 1s now also 
and your blood pure Good food prepared in 


TABLET FORM | 
but warms your whole body ; and sold unde 
) ence hhinnel convene freely ; 

pure blood courses freely mother Selgel’s 
Syrup Tablets. 





glow of*health to every part 


rice 2 9 one size only |} 
- | 






Mother Seigei's | 


| 


| the name of || 





you well so fast 






Mother Seigel's Syrup ensures per- 
fect digestion and pure biood; tones 
and strengthens your stomach 
and liver; regulates your bowels; 
cleanses your whole system. Take 
it, and the vigour and snap of 
perfect health will tingle in your 
veins. Frost and fog and damp 
strike only the feeble. 


MOTHER SEIGELS SYRUP 





The 2/6 bottle of Syrup contains three times as much as the 1/r4 size. 











“Cures While You Sleep.’ 
Whooping=Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh. 


Conjidence can be placed in a remedy which 


use. Restiul nights are assured at 








(Established 1879.) 
, 


entury has earned unqual- 








Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL CHEMISTS. 

Send Postal f Descrip- 

tive Looktlet 

Cresolene Antiseptic 

Vhroat Tablet tor 

the irritated throat, of 

your chemist or from 
gd, in stamps, 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd. 

LOMBARD STREET, 

LONDON. 
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Acupora Gallon of Coffee canbe 
MADE IN ONE MINUTE 


COFFEEESSENCE 


RETAINS THE FLAVOUR OF FRESHLY ROASTED COFFEE 








There's nothing makes 


As Morner Sticer’s 
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A Day’s High-Class 


Amusement at the 


CRYSTAL PALACE 
FREE 


For all Purchasers of ‘‘ Chums ” dated January 8th, 1908. 


VERYBODY knows that the Crystal Palace is England's Home 
of high-class amusement, to which people from all parts of the 
kingdom flock to see its wonderful variety of interesting sights ; but it 
will be news to most to learn that ““CHUMS,” the foremost boys’ 
paper, has made arrangements whereby all purchasers of the issue 
dated January 8th will be admitted to the CRYSTAL PALACE, 
the SPLENDID CIRCUS, the MENAGERIE, and the GOR- 
GEOUS PANTOMIME absolutely free on January 10th, 1908. 

There will be no other expense beyond the purchase of the single 
copy of “CHUMS,” Id., which will contain a set of Coupons 
admitting the holder to all the sights as stated above. 

This is the most stupendous scheme ever devised by any paper, 
and as the offer is not likely to occur again, every reader should take 
advantage of it and inform his or her friends. 

‘““CHUMS” Coupons are available for all or any part of the 
day, so that you can suit your own convenience regarding the time you 


pay your visit. 
REMEMBER 


“CHUMS” DAY 


AT THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE 


And order a copy of this Grand Boys’ Paper to-day. 
One Penny Weekly. 








On Sale Everywhere. 
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Holds the Speed 
Championship 


camniiee prepared with milk is 


IN SIGHT. a complete food, rich, 
creamy and delicious 


2-Colour For dawning life and advancing age. 
Ink Ribbon. For development and decline. 
In growing vigour and failing power. 


Paragraphing In breaking health and convalescence. 


Key. 


Back-Spacer It is sweet and nutritive, a 
natural restorative, and is 


Key. retained when all other foods 


are rejecte 


OCK 


Se (Broncho-Laryngeal). 


Billi For CHEST, THROAT, and VOICE. 
1 ing A Boon for Asthma, Cough, Catarrh. 

















M hi Invaluable to Speakers, Singers, and Teachers. 
acnine. CARDINAL VAUGHAN ——— 


»_ MADAME SARA BERNHARDT Uses 


Patent SIR ‘HENRY IRVING rote: = Fi Pine 
Billing m5, ‘miss ELLEN TERRY 
Duplex oie for ¢ 

\ ld only in t ¥- and oO by Chemist 
Paper-feed d \os ron 

‘ PROCTOR'S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

and 
Tabulator. 


Staccato 
Key-touch 


na nceiiaiias /OARPET ie 


“The Evolution of a Typewriter.” 








re almost absolute 
Appl aay 

HIS MAJESTY’S - concur 
TYPEWRITER MAKERS, 


{ 


12 & 14, ¢ Jueen Vict 1 Street, Lond E.C 
e ctoria ctreet, London, E.C, 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


forwarded ¢ 


_R 














Help Urgently Needed. 





North Eastern Hospital 


for Children, 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN. 


Patron—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


130 BEDS IN USE. 


T. GLENTON-KI , Secretary 


Bankers Lombard Street. 


x 


Barclays, 


x 








LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE & 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTION. 


A Mission of Mercy which appealstothe sympathy 
and help of every Christian man and woman, 


FRIENDLESS * 


£15 required dai AND 


FALLEN, = a 


ver 


The Committee eo carnestly appeal for help. 
N.W 
4H NW 











The New Book of Etiquette 
BY A SOCIETY LADY 


ina g 


2s. 6d, 














DISABLED MISSIONARIES’, 











Tenant aaa | WIDOWS’, and 
int rm Missionaric " 
weer a Melons verve] Ger eeneen 
“gine — civ “4 —_ y FUND 
2. 87 widow 
W husbands dis 1 OF THE 
vork i1 
" , receive grant 
fron £10 to £20 LONDON CITY MISSION, 
thout ZOO jx. n 
\ ents of 
Fund. The Committee re re neal 7 Oe eee a year to 
1 tt demands of t I d They t ’ rnestly ask 
t ly in wart of cur Leeda Sra sury 
A I 
SEC. MR. JAMES DUNN, 
* 


3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.Cc. 



















To Lovers of Birds and Nature 


Birds of the 
Loch and Mountain 


" SETON P. GORDON, F.2.S., M.B.0.U. 
yt Illustrations from Photograp! 
taken direct from Nature by the Author 


7s. 6d, net. 
























Cassell’s 
Literary Gems 


The ideal booklets for 
New Year Greetings. 
Enoch Arden. 
The Deserted Village. 
Rubdiyat. 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
Christmas in the Olden Time 
Ode on Immortality. 


Cloth covers, 6d. net each 








Cassell’s 


Operatic Selections 


I 


1. Faust Gou 
2. Il Trovatore G. Verd 
3. Lily of Killarney 5S us Benedict 
4. Maritana Walla 
5. The Bohemian Girl VW. W. Balf 
Full Music Size, each containing 20-24 pages. 6d. 


Cassell’s 


Popular Music 


66 Song ! rte | 
| r ( 


NOW READY 


I New { t { 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


wil Wave forwarded f 


€ under 


idvessed La Belle Sau we, London, EC, 











The Orphan Working 
School and 
Alexandra Orphanage 





i> 








Home 
i cemeeeetieeae 
Founded 1758. 
and Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 
a 


Sutves 
H.M. THE KING. 


Education H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
for Sir He u« by I oks Marsha 


Fatherless 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 





G ea entitles t ‘ 
Halt-Year Klectior 
Enfcn } 





ALEXANDER GRANT, s 


Children. | mde ee 


Offices 
73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





THE QUIVER says: 
“This is a wonderful hospital.” 


ha 


THE 


ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL 


FOR CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE 
under the Special Patronage of 
H.M. THE QUEEN). 
ONE HUNDRED COTS always fuil. 


} d 
acl cupied 












HELPLESS, 
SUFFERING, 
CRIPPLED CHILD. 

Will each reade f The Quiver” kindly assist the 

ttle ones f whom we plead ? 

£400 urgently needed at once 

to meet pressing bills. 
Contribut wever small, crossed ** Messrs. Hoare 
& wi n atefully acknowledged if s« to th 


secretary at 
THE ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL, 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London. 

















WOMEN’S PROTESTANT UNION. 


Story Competition. 
PRIZES of Five and Three Guineas 
; vo best Se Storie 
¢ Trut 
‘The Women's Protestant Union 
I e need tor ¢ el l 
Conve 


spe i i t i}'} i n 
Mrs. W. R. ARBUTHNOT, 26, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 


















The Church Army 


provides 


WORK FOR THE STARVING 
AND HOMELESS. 


The respectable unemployed helped without 
Pauperisation. The criminal and outcast re- 
claimed. 400,000 helped yearly. 
for suitable men and families. 


EARNESTLY REQUESTED. 
Funds, Old a pe rn ae for Firewood 


Emigration 





Prebendary 


CARLILE, Hon. Chic { Secretary, Headquarters, Marble Arch, W. 





' Thousands of Emigrants 


Have left England for Canada every week for months 

past. rhey are mostly poor; they are scattered far 

ind wide over the vast plains. Without help at first, 

hey can have mo clergyman, no church, no 

opportunity for hey Sa | — are in danger 
f drifting away from all religion 


. THE . 


Colonial and Continental 
Church Society 


9, SERJEANT’S INN, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C 

‘ppe p oro See os ind of £42,000 to establish 

Mis ongst the ettlors of the new Nt rth West. 
ARCHDEACON LLOYD 


three other clergymen, and 32 laymen have been sent 


year, and £14,800 subscribed. 


£80 will pay p ige and outfit £70 a year for 

three years will put a man in the field. @70 a year for 
vears will estal ha new self-supporting district. 
£50 w lat tle wooden church, 


The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 
9, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C. 
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STRONG AND HAPPY 
























This is the way they feel now—the men who were once ill 


and weak, who were alw: ys nervous and trembling, and who 
never knew what it was to enjoy peaceful sleep. 
They are now free from pain, and awake refreshed and 


full of energy—are light-hearted and self-confident 


HERE IS THE SECRET— 


Electricity— that’s all. | This grand force is the only natural 
restorative ; the only certain means of curing ailments of a 
nervous and debilitating character. All who suffer in this 


way should lose no time in investigating the claims of the 
Pulvermacher Electric Belt, which fills the body with nerve 
life, warms the blood, and restores both physical and 
nel ial ene rey. 
9 FREE BOOK. © © © 
1 oe } 

our claims, and 
that the general public may know more about electricity as a 


urative agent, we have prepared a_ninety-page book 
illustrated), dealing with the subject in an_ interesting 
inner, and this we will send free for the asking to those 
terested in the development of vigorous health in men and 
ID ( ] tow 1 i lf 
all, cut out this advert nent and send it to us 

d we will mail y tl} ret 


J. L. PULVERMACHER & CO., Ltd., 
236, Vulcan House, 56, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 




































By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome. 


Either of the following : 


“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of %6 
pages, dealing with the feeding and rearing of 
infants from birth, 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during and alter 


weaning, with recipes tor imple diets, 

















will be ent, post tree, to ew have charge 4 young 
intar licat an to. MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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WRIGHT'S SOAP. ectcourse 


WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP, 


but the important word is Ww RI G HT’S 


Why? vou ask. 


Well,-imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, but the imitations of 
WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP are so bad as not to flatter the imitators, 
and they will assuredly disappoint you if not be positively injurious to you. 


See the name “ WRIGHT'S” is on the wrapper. 


4d. per Tablet. 
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The Life of Florence Nightingale. 


By SARAH A. TOOLEY. 





r¥Nt terrib trugele intl ( rimea more than the more rel ) wien it 1 re membered 
| acentury ago ha rw become amatte! that i D uffering and ove rworked 
vy. and most of the actors in that great invalid ecver sl er return trom tne Crimea 
military tragedy have passed away. There Phe dainty la ip falling over the silver hai 
still lingers in a quiet hous in a London street in long laps a charming frame to Miss 
a ladv. Miss Florence Nightingale, whose nam«¢ Nightingale’s ta which is singularly beautify] 
will be remembered in connection with thi in Old age When receiving a visitor, she seems 
Crimean War when the names of its commande! as one phrased it, “to taik with her hands 
and manv of its heroes have been forgotten Which retain their beautiful shape, and which 
The work she did in tending our wounded sol he has a habit of moving over the coverlet 
ers nd in establishing better system ol as trom Sitti posture she inclines towards 
Army nursing, has left an indelible impress her trends in the yurse Ol conversation 
on the public mind *““\ delighttul trait in Miss Nightingale’s 
‘* Even at eighty-four vears,’’ says Miss Sarah character t 1onour which she pays to the 
Tooley in her interesting biography (Cassell ; women of the younger generation, who are now 
5S.) Miss Florence Nightingale retains thx bearing the heat and burden of the day ‘Will 
listinction of manner and speech which gave vou give me vour blessing said the superin- 
her such influence in the past, and now and tendent of a benevolent institution to her re- 
gain a flash of th shrewd wit breaks out cently when takin her leave And you 
hen views with whi not in agreement must give me your blessing,’ replied Miss 
ure ivanced Her frier marvel most at th Nightingale as she took her h On another 
ilmost vouthful roundness and placidity of occasion she sa to the same lady, after list 
her face lime has scarcely printed a line o1 , tu n account of mul WOK ZOINE success 
b i wrinkle on her cheeks, or clouded tully forwa “M vou have put new 
f her penetrating cy which ‘ 



















Please Don’t Forget the 
8,000 Orphan and 
Destitute Children in 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes this 

Christmas- Tide 








£240 NEEDED EVERY DAY 
FOR FOOD ALONE 


Contributions earnestly solicited to pay 
the Food Bill. 


Mark Gifts ‘‘FOR FOOD ALONE. 
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» A Hecnachinblec Gift Book 


: is here offered for your acceptance. 


Book of hope to the sick and suffering is the Book of the Sandow 
Home Treatment, offered gratis and post free to readers of this 
Magazine who apply personally or by letter to the address below. 

The book tells how to immediately relieve and quickly cure such 
ailments as Indigestion, Constipation, Liver Troubles, Insomnia, Loss 
of Vigour, and other Nervous and Functional Derangements. 

The system of cure calls for only 1o to 15 minutes’ time aday. No 
medicine or dietary is necessary , 

There is only one inclusive cost, that is well within the reach of all. 

The cure can be carried out entirely under correspondence direction 
in any part of the world (thereare hundreds of patients scattered through 
out the wide domain of the British Empire and foreign countries). The 
Sandow Home Curative Treatment is most agreeably interesting, es 
pecially as the patient notes the departure of the symptoms of ill-health, 
and welcomes the signs of returning health—the lightened spirits, the 
treedom from weakness or pain, and the sense of increasing physical 
and mental power. 

The ways and means of obtaining such improvement are surely 
worth inquiring into, especially as every reader of this Magazine 1s 
lcordially invited to call or write for the Sandow Home Curative 
| Treatment’s explanatory treatise. 


you 


iss 
\ pf ivice iterat ‘ ent if you describe the ture of your 
ve a ‘ | Letter applications for the Gift Book of the 


v Home Curati 


SANDOW’S POSTAL INSTRUCTION DEPT. K.C. © £08 s7REEt, conourr staézr. 


OTHERS 


ought to know this 
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Qa: 


Woon-MILNE 





RUBBER HEELS 


SAVE half the family Boot bill. 
SAVE tired feet and nerves. 
SAVE noise in the house. 
SAVE carpets and furniture. 


See the name ‘* WOOD-MILNE.” 


THE REVOLVING HEEL COMPANY, PRESTON. 
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ASOT | coe 


_ CHILDREN’ S = 
Cocoa 


for Breakfast 


Best of all breakfast drinks is PLASMON 
COCOA. It is easy to prepare, and most de- 


canon yrevents | 
licious. Above all. it’s food and nourishment 








































h i : . Golden ‘Colour fo r fair a gre a 
r. Size "3/6, 1/- , 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chem Ft 
A. “ROWL AND & SONS, Hatton Garden, rye 





for you. 


eee Pi econ BAUERECHEESEy 
emay ‘weg Th pope atc Bee's Wana 


ASK YOUR GROCER RENTS 1¢ € ‘ 
FOR Oy Gly. 
PLASMON COCOA 


or CHOCOLATE. FOR CHAPS, ROUCHNESS OF SKIN, ETC. 


Oceasioned by Cor r Heat It Softens and 





PLASMON OATS. eer Bande, Fase, an a Shin generally 
PLASMON BISCUITS. as ty res in Meta es, Ged Mia 
OSBORNE, BAUER ‘& CHEESE MAN, 





Etc., etc., etc. 
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19, @c.DEN anol REC ENT or. ‘Lonpon, Ww. 


E AITCHISON’S ER 

SPECTACLES 

~ STRENGTHEN Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” »: 
WEAK EYES.” Hint No. 48: 


































EYESICHT “FAR SIGHT.” 
TESTING ROOMS ar ,,,. i sixh', of Hypermetopiag as ies ca books on 
12, CHEAPSIDE, ort {rom front to back. and to egies we ah 
6, POULTRY, a ee Hypermetropia t , by 
47, FLEET STREET, plications. Speet ; fit a Dinco 
281, OXFORD STREET, a erg tithe i SO poe 
46, FENCHURCH STREET, os is now ready, papier 0 gabe rip neg ape 
14, NEWCATE STREET, pera rwarded | pl ; 
N’S SPECTACLE AND vy 5 
| LONDON. FITTED To oonmene _eaa 
i YORKSHIRE BRANCH “EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison. 


37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. 


New Edition Post Free to “ Quiver” Readers. 


ITC HISONECo. ii * 
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SUNL] 1 } hath B roug/ y smooth, ov sad oy gay 
A } da ( ¥ feel 3 S yeae hea ned a | 
1 } ia I he hes 1 / (g evy nw ads 
y fay awa Oy scorch a } wd {NI 
jj hich Foo u, for / Zit be? 
hall sa 1h!’ who sh P rf 
Wee ai n His hand Who leads (1 
His childven to the Better Land Mi 
Ay 
- yi 
. } 





vears. so t] 


ed me 


ntrast 


ps! 


foreshact 


I doubt 
n Great Bi 


Happy Results 


with 


NOUS AaWaKel 


my evangelist 


fe of that great 


By 


to America for eighteen 
tour pro- 
interesting points of 
a note of “ expectancy 

country 
re- 


I believe, a great 


Kind Sympathy from All. 


W 


1 


Ame rica, 


here were 


any evangelist 
ever had 


to me 


coming 
more united 
by the clergy 
For 
had 
three 
g my ettorts 
hub of 


had not had an 


Instance, 
JOV 
hundred 
and that 
the 


CVan ge |- 


Mission | 


the 


unl- 


cale 10Tr a quartel 


one conspired to help 
athyvy and encourage- 
letter from Bishop 
essor to Dr. Phillipps 
( uch loved, and in 
hoy ud that he was 
( in\ ore instances 
comphshed by our 
come 1 my personal 
ked ‘ lol comme 
peed 


of my Last Visit. 


ting proof of the lasting 


Va the cliscover\ ot more 








My American Tour. 


GIPSY SMITH. 


than twenty ministers in various parts of 
America which I visited who attributed 
their entrance into the ministry to their 
having been converted on the occasion of 
my visit eighteen years ago. A man could 
not help feeling inspired by such a definite 
proof of “signs following.” 


In Intellectual Boston. 

Of all the places where I held services 
none was more interesting to me_ than 
Boston. I felt that here was an intellectual 
centre which would be exceedingly difficult 
to affect. My was to prove to. the 
intellectual citizens in Boston that the 
highest culture was compatible with evangel- 


aim 


istic faith. I was in Boston five weeks, and 
the influence of the mission was cumulative, 
until in our last week there was an oOver- 


whelming proof of Power in all the meetings. 


A Visit to Mr. Sankey. 


It would be impossible to make a list of 
all the interesting men and women whom 
I had the good fortune to meet during my 
visit. I had the happiness of visiting Mr. 


Ira D. Sankey, and of singing to him ** Under 
His Wings,” one of his hymns. I re- 
minded him how many years ago he and 
Mr. Moody had driven out to Epping Forest 

their of leisure 


On One ot 
the great and 


own 


moments 
in London, 


rail 


during mission 


how Mr. Sankey had patted a little gipsy 
boy on the head and said: Phe Lord 




































































TH, 


memories of the past. 
I went to Emerson’s 
hous« and 
the graves of 
Mary Alcott 
beautiful 


visit 
Louisa 
whose 
books for 

child I have long 
admired, and _ that 
Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne I shall long 
my visit 


ren 


remember 
to Concord. 


Cured of Profanity. 


You ask me for 
special instances of 
the good which my 
meetings accom 





plished. Here is one 
of the indirect effects 
which came to my 
knowledge A well- 
known merchant was | ‘ 
to the use oft M 
re I and ill 
vl e in contact with him knew otf 
| One day another erchant, who 
ot mine called on this man and 
y talk w ul | | the cour 
nversatio thre n used not a 
\ t nd atte pending a lo 
pal riend asked h 
/ \ Iie be. te ( ( ne 


ce a preach vou. my boy.” I told 
M Sankey I was. that tipsy boy, and 
G illow ne to grow up to be a 
I It 1 hed Mr. Sankey very 
mu the he is quite blind he 
has s in the night to comfort him 
i 1 sweet realisation that his work tor 
G goes on bearing fruit in the lives ot 
~p scattered all over the world. 

A Call at Concord. 

I was sorry not to be able to see President 
Roosevelt. But, as you can imagine, M\ 
1 e Was vVCl fully 
occupied, and 1t was sali 
not possible to go to 
Washington. I much 
en ]¢ visiting Con 

ord with all its 





Yul 


to 


protanity 
‘Twill tell you 


In 
one 


drunkenness 
Gipsv Smith, and | 


Ma 


in him 
said that he ] 


Hi 


Fl 





“Why do you then say that it Was OWing 


GIps\ 


Smit] you h 


that have 


given w 
"said the man, 


I hay 


my office an invaluable employé whos 
weakness had been his being addicted t 


n 


al 


Smith’s 


touch > 





hission by 


the 
vecame an entirely changed 

alteration 
him what was the cause 
heen converted at Gips\ 


and 


attended 
could not help noticing the 
nd I asked 


id 


MisSio1 was never going t 
trong drink = again That man’s 
daily life in my offie 
was so good that | 
clare not swear in 


presence, By 


his 
| by I thought 


and 


that if I could con- 
trol myself in_ his 
presence, there was 
no reason why | 
| hould not refrain 
from swearing in his 
absence. So, you 
see, it was through 
Gipsy Smith’s visit 
to our city that | 


have altered my life. 


Regaining his Faith. 
I heard of the case 


1 


ot the son of a mil: 
lionaire who was con- 
verted at one of my 
SCTVICCS, ] had been 
| speaking on “ The 
Lost Christ.” — The 
young man went 
| his tather and said 


You could send m 
father, b 


to prison 


TH 1 don’t think yo 
will | have bee! 

sVystematicalh Oobbing you {o1 a long 
While, and hay taken thousands of dollars 
from you. LT heard Gipsy Smith preach 01 
Che Lost Christ,’ and he said that I shoul 
only find Christ ere | lost Him. I hav 
come to conte ti that I have 
lone ot ret your forgiveness 
il re n Jesus ¢ st, thoug! 


nt? 


‘ ey i A 
6S tae “i 
rot eee MS Ot 




















1 stu ts. Among them 

ung lad who had taken 

degree 1 was studying for another. 

i been a Christian, but had lost het 

wing to the moral downfall of her 

Sh 1d become a bitter cyvni 
garded religion as of no use. That 

idv wrote, soon aiter my visit, to a 

r. to say that she knew he would b 

gla to learn that sh had become “ an- 
hored to the could 


i Rock of Ages. I 

tion several other instances of direct re- 

notice, although 

known 
there 


sults which came under 


I at alwavs sure that for every 


ce of conversion at a mission 


inv that VW 1] never De <nown. 


A Changed Attitude 


There is a different attitude to-day to- 
wards evangelistic missions in America, and 
I] missions benefited by this change 
[The warm-hearted sympathy of the muin- 
isters was manifest trom the beginning 

the daily weekly press could not 

ive been kinder or more sympathetic I 

saw a single unkind remark made 
yout our work in the newspapers 
t tell you one amusing instance which 


ONG 


Echoes from 


If you want to 
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occurred in connection with the 


who surrounded 


Interviewers 
went. Ther 
about ten reporters firing off. th 


me wherever we 
were 
questions at me n one of the Newspaper 
and while they were asking 
me all kinds of questions two or three other 
men were taking flashlight 


The window was open, and 


offices upstairs 


photographs, 
a large amount 
poured forth during the photo- 
graphing. People outside, seeing the smok 


rushed to the conclusion that the building 
] 


Ol smoke 


was on fire, and summoned the fire brigad 
I had to tell the reporters that I had com 
to set the city on fire in a different sense 
from this, and that |] hope | that the work 


would not end in smoke ! 


Summing Up 
My daughter Zillah was of the 
throughout the tour. 


had a splendid influence on the 


greatest 
Her singing 
services. | 


assistance 


thoroughly enjoyed seeing America again, 
It is a country that I love, a country of 
grand possibilities in work for Christ, 
and it was a great privilege to speak 
to so many tens of thousands of 


people in ditferent Important centres ol 


opulation, 
po] 


Gipsy Smith. 


beat the devil you must fight him with the cradle. 


— 


[here is a tremendous difference between thronging Jesus and touching Jesus. 
&***5 S 


« 


Wrath is anger with the lid off. 


* 


Malice is wrath cooled down into hatred 


« 


murder 


[here are duties which when done faithfully are prayers 


= 


I noticed when I was a boy that good gleaners had to be good stoopers 


«< 


If you 


ire going to help anybody you will have to stand a little higher than they are, or you 


won't lift them 


< 


tar. a 
Hot 


Saints are sure to make 


| 


[f you and I only had the vision of Calvary, we 


never tire, we should never lose 
« 

like God in 
“ 

It is a good thing to kneel. It is 


child-like childish 


hot 
but it is not 


folk 


lukewarm 


heart, we should 


this—he is no 


respecter ol 


a weak thing o1 


- 


mad 
— 
should should 


never weal y we 


never lose life 
~*~ 
pe rsons 


_ 


a mean thing to kneel 





der 


you 
nid 
uid 
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rN ec oe 
Wy i 
if 4 
Ni A 
WO 4 
(eae ss 
~ 
YAMS 
b ed the vi thought 


ind ot course 
Si his right 
] btec | vile vit t cl 
b ct d 1S 
ke sucl fuss about 
B t ke them They've bee 
nce Ww ( Thi to 
I 
I w ] lv say that, mv deat 
d ‘ is customary mild 
| eTIO! cople perhaps 
b dithculty iL ake Had 
) the Brooke t Bott 
been ne oublk b 
We d t t superior people u Village 
Clement I d Mrs. Chitheros but 
bod whicl sick the b ad 
d I sick enough of the irs 
i themscive ! | 
And t re too fond of making laws 
themse \n inn is a place of publi 
far as I know anything abou 
Dut tl b too many of then 
d ement of the | 
I d the vicar She's 
b stricted vi What 
St ( solemnly wit! 
) rie dded, turning te 
1, otherwise | the appl 
l re! ott ‘ j 
k t it’s viul of the new 
t out t dea Holt 
d t e will ill down tl Bu 
S ld b ornd red publi 
7 l I wonder that every 
i A l istomed § te I 
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The Man from South Africa. 


Ny A Complete Story 


Soe By DAVID LYALL 


Tale of English Village Life, with an 


Unexpected Ending. 
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It s l terests t tie lace ] Ss 
ind we tn 1 dee at doin his best 
wit! IS OV l ( r ood many thing 
an | ‘ q business man _ fron 
Sout! \fi vould turally want to chang 
n Gravelly Hill \\ be quite picturesque 
my de but we are rather out-of-date and, I 
Ica! msanitary 

Perha ( t ull down the church 
and ' d build new red_ brick 


toc bserved the maiden demurelv. 
vica reddened a litth 
Not at all, not at all: he would never dream 


of such a thn Gravelly Church is one of the 
finest exa ke 

Oh sy] ‘ s. Clement ’ observed his wife 
holdir 1] deprecating hand We don't 
want the I 


tents { the ould book and we 
all know pertectly well that the church is cold 
and draughtyv and damp and everything it 
ught not 1 be For my part [I shouldn't 


‘ Ol 
mind if it ( iled down, or at least reno 
vated And | ll welcome Mr Pegram's 
ul 1 at Gravelly Tiill as the inauguration 
ol ew cl 

It is infortunate name, Christopher 


‘No 


man 


Pegran said Mabel 


t hero 


mischievously 


body could expe deeds from a 


natural disadvantage 


labs i 1 acl ( i 

She smiled o1 1 father as she passed 
through the \ te vicarage gate to the road 
which wound throug the pleasant Herts 


valley right into Bedfordshire Ihe churcl 


of Gravelly Hull stood on the verv summit ot 


the hill whi gave its name to the parish 
and w ndmark for miles around, its 
square Norman tower with the old ivy creeping 
round being known of travellers far and 
near It nly one degree less tamiliar 
perhaps, than the Bun and Stoat the quaint 
old hostel standing in its open courtyard undet 
thre branc] elms, where there was a draw 


well. and old wooden benches where travellers 
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he waving tops ol the 


nd almost another 


asons that never! 
en explained, at the eates of Gravelly 


the Lord of the 





eerated ideas about 


ed such a drastic 


much as troubling 





belonged to the cla of meddling persons | 


wished to mana everybody fairs, and ¢ 
patronise t )] f her husband’s p 

where she was rdially disliked And it) ' 
becau t] lLolts, during all 1 vears shi 


been in Gravelly | 


her interference wi ent of 
Bun and Stoat fully | 
her on the outside S that 





bore them such a 
\label had no hat on, and she arrived und 


the elms at the old inn with her hair blowin , 
in the wind, and a colour more radiant 
lovely than the peach bloom on her smoot 

cheek. She was a beautiful creature, and | 
her charm was enhanced by her uttei j 
superb unconsciousness. Moreover, she was t 

idol. not of Gravelly Hill alone, but of ever 

nook of the scattered parish she was wont l 
to scour On foot and on the back of her shagg x 
Shetland. Nowhere was the vicar’s daughter b 


more idolised than at the old inn 
Emily Holt. the daughter of the inn-keey 

who was sitting with a bit of needlew 

just within the porch, sprang up when s 

saw her come, and sallied forth to meet 

Emily was a striking-looking woman of about . 

thirty-five, tall, well-proportioned, — gracetul 

with dark hair and warm, clear colouring. Th 

was a stand-offishness in her manner whi 

once repelled ind attracted peopl * Won't , 
nd no nonsense, Emily Holt won't,” was 


rm of remark made about her; on the 01 
and she w i staunch Irth nd, a generous ‘ 
kindly neighbour, and a good woman, nott ( 
rt of woman one expected to meet in 
village inn; but many chance visit s who 
taved ther came ind came again find 
omething rare in the atmosphert and so! 
quality in the ent riainment whit gave t 
ountry holiday special flavour Th 
\ no roughne no drink nor late | 
permitted at the Bun and Stoat  ; It 
rather a family h ‘ i place of quict ¢ 


tainment for man and beast 
Dearest Lemuily aid Mabel, holding 
her face to be kissed ha anything 


happened ? Phey were talking about 


home and | thought I'd come dow! 


Come and sit in the porch with m 
is lving down, and [ haven't told him 
been another letter trom Mi Pulteney, a! 
gives us just three weeks 

Phree weeks for what 

Po clear out iid Emily in a_ Vole 
quict bitterne 

And what are you going t rd  ynquil 
lin inten excitement 


Mab 





THI 


in the fire and took no 


t won't do, I’m_ sure 
nswer of some kind.”’ 
ec wes I guess he knows I 
e fire, and that father 
she replied in exactly 
put you out do you 
bt whatever about it said 


t until they do put us out 
If only the 
ething might be done, but 


Squire would 


n away 
\frica still, isn’t he ?’ 


that he’s in London. \t 


| in coming now Pul 
mu set is to get us out 
I suppose he’s afraid that 


e Squire may not be such 
[ say, fora 
hands of 


been 


[t's wicked 
power into the 


S He 


Id Squire's time, only he 


would have 


be hard on people 


iumiable, and he always 
sce him said Mabel 7 
is so abominable to you 


t bitterness crossed — the 
f emily HLolt’s face 
hild’s face—in Emily's 
ild —and wondered 
Nai 

dm dear, but he ts not 

l ‘ on me.”’ 
upon a time he used 
d wi were very good 


red spot began to burn on 


t her side felt that there 
in the atmosphere, that 
felt what she was saying 
t had been stirred 
rrel ’ she asked breath 


ul You are too 


young to 


Some day I will tell you 
rs ago and hie ha pcrs 
We haven't been able 


ry done, and we always knew 
re died he 

t go unless they put us out 
Holts 


and so long as 


they can’t 


would try to put 


have been here 


in the Hall 


live peaceable 
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Miss 
it would kill 


put us out That’s law enough for me 
Mabel ; 
father He 
slept a night out of the 

“it's 
and awful! ”’ 


and so we stand Besides 
here, and he has never 
life.”’ 


scandalous 


was born 
house in his 
emily 

Mabel 


natures liked strong words 


awful perfectly 


cried who like all strong 


and required them 


to express het inward thoughts Awful 
and scandalous, that a man should take such 
a private and mean revenge especially on a 


[here ought to b 
Emily 


laws to prevent it 
and defy 


woman. 

\nd vou will stop on 

It will be splendid ! 
The prospect of the coming crisis sent the 


them 


blood warm and red to the giri’s face, and her 
eyes positively shon 

“Yes, dear, we will stop here at least until 
the Squire himself puts us out. Pulteney has 
made some tale to him that has no truth in it, 
If only 


how 


and we have all the people on our side 


he would come home himself, and see 


I am sure if he is a generous 


a half of Pul- 


matters are, well 


man, cr evena just one, at least 


teney’s programme, which he calls reforms, 
would never be carried out 

“If I knew his address I would write to 
him,’’ said Mabel impulsively 


‘He has left Africa, and somebody calling 


here from London said he would stop at the 
Hotel Cecil, that he was expected there.” 

‘T will remember that, but I'll write it 
down said Mabel. scribbling the name in the 


little old diary that hung at her side. Soon 


atterwards she left the inn, and though she had 
not said much her sympathy had com- 
forted Emily Holt 


She did not think it 


very 


Wise to repeat, even to 
her father, any part of what had passed between 
her and Emil Holt 

ponder it in her mind. One 
a fortnight later 


Pulteney, the 


but she continued to 
about 


window 


morning 
looking out of the 


she saw Squire’s man of affairs, 


tethering his horse’s bridle to the gate post 
Hler father was in the garden, and Mabel went 
out by the open French window and began 


to appear very interested in his pruning of the 


She had a mind to hear whether 
Pulteney had anything to say 
Holts Mabel regarded 


disfavout tle had never 
she hated his patting her on the shoulder, 


rose trees 
concerning the 
extreme 


him with 


been a favourite of 


hers : 


as he often did, and she intended to show him 
that she would have no more of it 
‘*Good morning, vicar, how is the world 


using you ?’ 

Iie had a loud 
laugh which often fell from his lips when there 
was absolutely nothing to laugh at, and which 
aggravated Mabel. 


ageressive voice and a hard 


always intensely 
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Mabel, you grow pret- finish the counterpane, and though it won’ 
word vou do be done for Christmas. it’ll * Sweet dun 
is done I've got a periectly new lies 4 
the centre 
Mrs. Clitheroe smiled a little vaguely 
** Mabel you art hatching some Diot 
shall write to vour Aunt Billy and warn cas 
darling me 


to put her 








Iter ldn’t, he’ he’s an out- 
whee ; A I sured him * He’s 
le f f al I \nd he’ll be 
7 ie t His 


Sure to 


eyes are lik 


I s I ( sketch of him her 
tebook liow lovely it will be if 
\ é, 
f R 1 shall, if I can manage it 
lab S » him and looked her 


didn’t mean 


and I| think 


lack, you’! lear, and I 
and 





tIw . me 
be ful dson when it grows 
] bl riously though secretly 
d. b kly changed the subject 
| h Southampton Water 
bel was able t t rid of her trouble for a 
ind l 1 trusted Ja k. It was 
means ul | for them to disappear to- 
rw Mab uid her visits to Netley 
‘body took any notice when they left on 
bicycles { Southampton next morning 
breakfast Mabel had told Aunt Billy 
iS Oi buy Christmas presents 


true 


indeed, was partly 


\t the steams ip offices they were told that 
Valmer Ca would be in dock in about 
ir, which they spent wandering about 
) Bu label was preoccupied and 
ked t Jacl she could only give 
ind to one t it time They reached 
nding st rly and were the first to 
d the great ner when the gangway was 
ld y look out for Christopher 
d things, then we might 
d ) wisely As) she poke 
by ve a little start 
1 l ke ily it 
er, that the 
I | ( ild be her 
rrow in Gravelly 
he heart ni 
said politely 
be Pegrat su 
) ect me 
l me to meet you 
) b | My el 
el Chitl I from Gravelly 
cal |? sS 


SOUTH 


AFI 





you,”’ he said Iding out a frank hand, which 
Mabel took rather shyly 
This is my _ cousin jack Featherstone. 


ind I'm 


He lives just across the river at Netley 


stopping ther He brought me down to 
meet you 
Most kind, I’m sur ind it makes a lonely 


bette Looking round on all these 
I Was 


remember! 


man feel 
feeling a bit out of it 
your kind 
shall often 


happy meetings 
I shall 
and it pleases me to think w 
at Gravelly Hill.’ 

Mabel blushed again 


looked imploringly at Jack 


always thought 


meet 
more furiously and 
who came like a 
man to the rescue 
‘*T am afraid my cousin did not come from 


a purely disinterested motive Mr. Pegram 
She really has something to say to you, or ask 
it Gravelly Hill. And 
would be to come and 
you back with us to 


not in a hurry; my mother 


you about a matter 
we thought the best way 
Will come 


if you are 


meet you 
luncheon 
will be pleased, I am sure.”’ 

Mabel gasped, and cast an adoring 
glance at her wondering at his tact 
and presumption was certainly right, 
for the boat train and there 
little chance of a good talk on a railway platform. 
you can always deal better with a man 


almost 
cousin 
But he 
was waiting was 
Be sides 
when you ask him to luncheon 
‘Oh, do come simply 
Billy, and Netley 
Christopher Pegram 


you'll love Aunt 
is sO pretty 
looked as he felt, un- 
ommonly pleased 

I'll come with all the pleasure in life An 
; iny difference to me 


and 


hour or two can’t make 


If you'll wait till I see about my stuff 


despatch it to London, I'll come 

But, Jack,’’ cried Mabel desperately 
‘we've got our bicycles We can't tie him on 
behind 

We'll leave ‘em and hire a carriag 


said Jack with a regal air; “I'm going to s 
you throug! 

So it ul to pass that Mrs. Featherstone 
taking a walk in the garden before luncheon 
was amazed to behold a carriage drive up to 
the front gate Mabel jumped out almost 
before it stopped, and ran to acquaint her with 
the facts Now Aunt Bill inlike Mabel’s 
own mother, was never put out by unexpected 
lappenin : S id that fa sunshiny 
lature whi ikes a sweet atmosphere 
f home every d she was quite ready 
to wel from overseas, though 
she felt that s might have to apologise tor 
| ( ~ it ‘ ) pass that 
Peg 1, wh ad rived in England with that 


exile 
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““*We've come to meet you,’ 
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THE Man Frou 
wit t mn\ expectation ol wel- 
ddenly drawn into warm 
nd 1 ived precisely as if he had 
ld fr l It was altogether delight 


looked 


perhaps dreamed het 


Mabel’s sweet face he 


ur-four, I am _ afraid 


| veo to mect mv agent in London 
I'm afraid he’s waiting 
S i Mabel, perhaps you will 


est before I vo 


the morning-room, deat 


] t tor ind led the way her 
el d was closed upon them 
t lreadful, but summoning up 


stood quit straight by 


‘ram the story of the 
1 St { nd the 


persecution of thi 


She did not embroider the _ facts 


told then mply, and Pegram listened 
the deepest interest 

And. vou see, I thought it was my only 
e to speak to you before Mr. Pulteney 

ld get at you she said naively. “I 
you don't mind Emily is such a dear, and 
ld Mr. Holt is nearly blind 

I’m infinitel bliged to you, and I assure 
I shall make it my immediate business t 


And you won't lIet him 


Iteney until I go to Gravelly Hill 


ind Mr. Holt : ve 


into this I will not say anything to 


which 
persuade you ! 
dear old place, but especially for 
ur see he was born there, 
wants dic in it 

though I] 
will | long time fortu 
I h a special pleader as you 


ld have won their cas« 


shall do so 


They are 


even if it had 


itl t isand ditticulties 
nd ind Emily is a dear 
peated t dancing eyes ()| 
lb May I write to her t 
1 | to-morrow id 
b little afraid that 
1 d his duty uu l 
| ns ie 
1) 
t home | 
ld like it SI he 
| Aunt Billy knew 
| I 1 t do 
1 I hall be a secret 
ink I have beea rude or 
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A curious softness 
Mabel found it better to avoid them. 


gathered in his eyes, and 


“We'll come and see you off,’’ she said 
with a little nervous laugh “And we'll 
have fireworks in your honour at night, and 
on Christmas Day we'll all drink your health 


in Aunt Billy’s blackberry wine 

\nything to keep my memory green,” 
he said quickly ‘You can't think what a 
different fecling I have now about Gravelly 


Hill I’m going home when will you be 


there ? 

Oh, on Monday I must be home for 
Christmas you se because there’s only 
me at home.’’ 

Then we shall meet on Christmas Day,” 


Inwardly he made another vow 
before the year 


he said aloud 
of which Mabel was to hear 
was out 

When Pulteney met his patron in London 
and when they 
about 


he thought him oddly cool 


talk, not at all enthusiastic 


began to 
changes 

‘* Listen, Pulteney ; I had better tell you at 
once and for all, that I’m not going to turn 
the old place upside down It would be very 
ill-mannered of me to think of it for a moment. 
I've had a hard life of knocking about, and 
I've come home to rest. And I'll take good 
I make friends of the folk who are 
Under- 


care that 
going to help me to make a home 
stand ?”’ 

‘But these people at the ‘Bun and Stoat,’ 
Mr. Pegram, they're most undesirable, in every 
above their station ; them- 
and they don’t keep the place in 


way they give 
selves airs ; 
good repair 
There’s plenty of 
money for the purpose Don't 
or you and I will have to part. If 


which 


Then we must do it 


worry me 
Pulteney 
directions in 
benefit of the folk 


Suggest a tew 


labour for the 


you could 
we might 
you would please me 


instead of for our own 
better 
Pultcney could only hold his tongue All 


his castles in the air toppled to the ground 
fen minutes’ talk with Pegram had proved to 
him that he would be his own master absolutely 
and would not brook cither interference o1 
direction from hit 

He never knew, however, what hand Mabel 


Clitheroe had had in t attair, nor how con 


pletely she had_ stolet march upon hin 


But one day. two vears later, when he was asked 
to dine at her tabl {ter she became mistress 
of Gravelly Hall, he gathered from a chances 


and laughing 1 irk she made to her husband 


that they had met tor the first time on board 


in Sout! Doc} 


impton 
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The Missionary Outlook. is 


AN INTERVIEW WITH BISHOP INGHAM, OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIET) 
By CHARLES T. BATEMAN. Gu 
| *ROM Bishop Ingham's room in the house Answer: * Y« ‘Ah, well, he’s dead, ; ve 











* of the Church Missionary Society in fellow, and his wife returned to England 41 
Salisbury Square, I saw that masterpiece of and died as the ship went into Liver - 
Wren the tower and steeple of St. Bride’s Presently someone asks about Jones, ‘4 l 
Church—rising high above the offices and poo! fellow! He had a terrible fever n 1 

uses hemming in the church and got trightened and went home; and tl “ 
hiding its outline Its classic beauty was. say he will never have his health ag y 
a reminder of one at least of the enduring Next day omeone will venture to as has 
monuments of the metropolis. Moreover, about Robinson Oh! didn’t you know? sel 
it carried my thought to the famous archi- He went out in this very ship, and or 
tect’s greater achievement on Ludgate Hill, — lived six month And so on.” \\ 
and established the missionary connection 
that seemed to accord with the purpose of Some of the Bishop's Stories 
my interview. Without St. Paul’s travels From his book on Sierra Leone I venty Ma 
and endeavour, missionary annals would _ to take two others of a more or less humo 
have been robbed of their brightest record turn on the same subject 
and example ““We have been told,’ says the Bisho : 

Bishop Ingham ne of the chiefs of ‘‘and we vouch tor the correctness of t! 
the Church Missionary Society, an organisa- story, that a young fellow, still in tl 
tion holding the leading position amongst mission field, was in due course called up 
1 ionary societies in this country. Its to attend on his committee and be informed 
history is a noble and inspiriting one. as to his destination as a mussionary. It 
Through its agency has been brought into was not his wish to be sent to West Africa 
the mission field a line of missionary heroe but he accepted the decision of the \ 
ives and ministries have redeemed mittee as God’s call and will. On his wa 
from heathenism whole tribes of races— home he met a clergyman, who must hai 
black, brown, and yellow To-day it sus- had much to do with arranging mer 
t 1 large force on the foreign field, and spheres of work in that very Society. H 
has developed at home an organisation for came up quite cheerfully, rubbing his hand: 

t qu ning of missionary interest which and saying: ‘ Well, Mr. So-and-so, and t 

ential condition of a society requir- what part of the world are you being sent ? 

t least {400,000 per annum to carry The reply wa ‘To West Africa.’ In 

( world-wide work stantly changing his tone, and looking 
very solemn th a deep-drawn sigh 

Sierra Leone's Record aid ‘God help you, dear fellow. M 

One advantage in discussing missionary you have your healt] I hope you will get 
matters with Bishop Ingham is the fact that on, buf it is a difficult climate.’ Now 


m to be something more than an _ this is pertect true, but why not send that 








THE 





ft the train Ah, that’s a bad place. 
vhen he came home after 
the mission field, under- 
important parish in 
a returned muission- 


[ET 


rdour for the toreign 
himself, whilst 
rving out his paror hial duties, 
propaganda and organisation 
day that the glamour 
nce of foreign missions has passed 
I ju | that this was not the 
experience. The Society 
ns di ling continually herox 
ed faith on the part 
nt There is, for instance, Atrica 
t, and Central (with Upper Nigeria 
Gordon Men al Mission as more 
India, Ceylon and 
Pet nd Turkish Arabia, China 
North West America (this 
p ! vay trom the evangel 
thing ot indigenous 
N Z nd and elsewhere that 
ed and no. longer 


threw 


into 


~ ata 


New Conditions in the Far East. 
ver, the march of civil- 
In easter nd southern countries 
the railways and telegraphs, and 
onary ut a few hours by cable 
ire to-day, whereas his 
ved by several months 
ommul tions with the home 
rh in such cases the glamour 
erious problems take its 


ng out an entirely new set of 

f a more intellectual character 
We feel,” | Bishop Ingham, “ that 
Ru Ja War has introduced 
n of affairs in the East 


nations have gained 


Far East. 1 cs 


( that the Western peoples 

At the same time they 

this is possible there 

thir that the East must learn 

\\ t therefore say In 

Let | w Western science, 

ts, Western education, and West 

lisation.’ This desire 

love for the West, 

y 1 that if they do not 

I ecret that has given the first 
Wactar: avals 

isation they must take 

Cal n be no question that 

the Eastern 


ents 1 ttitude of 
| it vith these thoughts in 
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Chinese have sent their 
15,000 students to Tokio University with 
the object of training their young men, 
destined for positions of great influence in 
China on their return, along the seme lines 
that have made Japan so powerful. 


view that the 


Helping Chinese Students. 

‘But Japan is not in a position to teach 
China anything except the material advan 
tages she herself has gained. The Tokio 
men will go back more partial to Christian 
principles, or they will have imbibed thos« 
brought about the French 
Thanks to the Students’ Volun- 
s situation has been con 
stated that some 
are already Christians. 


views which 
Revolution. 
teer movement, thi 
sidered, and it Is 
the students at Tokio 


500 ol 


So far as the Church Missionary Society 1s 
concerned, we are sending out two of our 
best men to cultivate friendly relations 
with, and if possible win to Christ, these 
Chinese students At the present time 
they are in an exceptional position for 
receiving the truths of Christianity. They 
are away from their ancestral worship, 
separated from their wives and families, 
and naturally feeling lonely in Tokio. The 


Japanese are not very triendly with them, 


nor are they particularly anxious to teach 
them. These Chinese students are most 
ready to listen to Christian teachers. If only 


we can discover the men in England who 
believe in educational methods as a main 
part of missionary work, and will supply the 
necessary funds, there can be no difficulty 
in finding men able and willing to under- 
take the work. It is a pathetic thing that 
we are hampered by the question of money 
when the opportunity is open before us, 
such as may not occur again, and with such 
illimitable possibilities.”’ 


The Financial Situation. 

By a natural sequence the Bishop turned 
to discuss the financial position of the Church 
Missionary Society His comments 
a significance and value far outside the borders 


pe ISSCSS 


of his own organisation, for he placed his 
finger upon some of the most acute problems 
now fac ing missionary Institutions. Che 
supreme question is that of arousing the self 
sacrificing interest of those nominally called 
Christians, who be long to the home chure hes 


in a more or less direct way, and yet havi 


not the imagination to realise the valu 
of the foreign mission as an aid to civilisation 
and commerce—to put the matter on the 
lowest ground—let alone its higher claim 


























































‘ T Hk 


\\ have Oy vhead by leaps and 
} “Our income 


Chis is a 








u {4 very 
I t im t at the same time it 
1 to the demands made upon u 
I ufficient to enable us to send out 
the indidates tor th ear who have been 
1 fe the muss! field We feel that 
an unparalleled opportunity Tor 
I with big 1 tremendous torce 
le Christendom it v ould only widen 
tl of Christian enterprise We need 
t e ft be widened lhere re te ot 
t Is in our ch who do not be 
, j ] ' t ntribit tr 
1 mi on ul ontril [ 
+} , 
thie ) 
lilogical Indifference. 


I ventured t 
that 


query this point in ordet 
I might not misunderstand the Bishop 

Yes,”’ he emp! lam not over- 
stating the fact Phi tens of thousands 
churche to-da vho 


in oul occupy this 


illogical position They are more or less 
believers in Christianity, but they will not 
upport nor co-operate in foreign Missions 


I must add that they are mainly to be 
found in the higher ranks of 

Moreover, the position is complicated 
now by the fact that well-to-do Eastern 
come over to this country and are 
position of what our own 


SOK wty 


kne Wing 


ruling classes think of missions here 
f before our advance parties reach some 
of e mission stations there has gone torth 
he idea that we in England do not attach 
much importance to the necessities or real 
t fc nn When Mr. Morley 
id nual state n the House of 
( th re t to ind thie ri 
\ la vith t ed representative 
] ( Do you t 
1 it | I our opi 
} Bo 
; ] A = 


( First, there man tad 
nent in the r { {1 Ol | 

criticise ti t t tl tt t 

I ng the cl he on 

en countri luri century at 

{ ha not j d | eat result 

is thirteen centurt of Christian teaching 

In our own land 


Indian servants (some of 


pa themsel tf as Christian 
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though in a condition of baptised heathe 


through for 


Irom. pert 


from. residen 


plaming 


mer Romish methods) 


t. and many pe 


n Eastern 


that the native e 


ple « 


countries 


mvert ar 
strong in their moral growth They fi 
relate all kinds of wild stories to the « 
that missions are not su ling. Ho 
fair all this 1 may he nak i 
ection. These people fail to underst 
that the En hman’s character has 
evolved as the result of an environ 
created by Christianity and irsed 
Christian Church life t many ce 
The nations to whom ( 
atmosphere, on the other hand, y 
just the poles asunder from that 
we have been born and 1. and so 
have lived for ages past Ihe man 
goes out to iwaken hi “and tf 
backward and anti-Christian condit 
sure to take a different view from 


who vO to 


also to be fat 


emphasised 
Prince of 
Indian tour 


to India to make 


sympatheti 
whom they 
sions, 
sympathy 


ation for the 


omany otf 
our Christi 


the i Ih h 
Mi} OMAary 


Wal 


therefore, | 


make money 0 
more patient 
\ that 
after his 


He advised t 


urely 1s 


name or m 
towards those 
ojourned. In 
venture te 


and imagination 


in! 
ul 


lv tl I 
Util I 
( ‘ . 2 
Ye | 
hye tte! 

t t 
fort! 
f people 
i] P 1 
building l 
not \ ith ol 


frequently 


With the « 


Wi ate the 


the Near | 
France—]u 
t anarchy 
these ad 
elves 2? | 


conditions of 1] 
] 


vhom are to-day 
? 
uty 


rea ) Operatin 
wl 
r ertin t} 
| n to tl 
( ( firist c 
H 
Messe 
, it of ft 
inh Tih 
rvat * AY 


it of tl 


i I 
Phe no 


uttered 


return 
hose Wit 


oney to 


races 
respect 
) plead 
and ¢ 
istern 
looking 








Missi 
en fi 1 the fact that the Church 
ong ignored the conditions under 
} ved from the Master His 
of the Holy Spirit. For the first 

ri turies she was loyal to het 


but presently she greatly laid aside 


k The tact . there would have been 
Mohammedans to-day if her witness had 
ved tru nd catholic, but the Church 
1d Mohammedanism was a direct 

{ t] Church’s disobedience. There 
nal f power by the Church. 

S he fact that she was to 
itholic scale The Church 

m Hol Ghost, but she has 
sted spiritual pride, and has developed 
ial laim 1 lines of false develop 
For 1 iy back to power and 
ence we need not go to Evan Roberts 


uth revivals, good though 
may be. but back to obedience to 
of Christ. We are to be 
vesses on a catholi 
We must remember,” the Bishop said, as 

ussed another problem, ‘‘ that whilst 
the country 


the uncon- 


ommands 


SC ale 


tnesses out oft 


yganised Way. we need 
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inform the missionary in question that 


as he was not able to preach in the lan 
guage it would be incumbent on him to 
re linquish his charg Before this took 


effect the Principal was surprised one 
day to receive a large deputation of natives 
at Delhi who came to plead with him that 
the missionary should have a further chance 
in order to perfect his studies of the vernacu 
lar. ‘Do not send him back,’ they urged 
‘We know that owing to the difficulties 
of the language he is not yet able to preach 
in our tongue, but he is a good man. and by 
his life he helps us to believe in Jesus Christ.’ 
rhe Bishop drove home the point that 
to-day the great need of British Christianity 
and British churchmanship was this sort 


of witness for Christ, both at home and 
abroad. 
‘In the present day,” the Bishop con 


tinued, ‘“‘the Church is much concerned 
about the question of incense and vestments. 
There is a very real danger of = dis- 
establishment and disruption. The thought 
comes to some of us: ‘Shall we hand on 
the old Church of this land to our children ?’ 
I believe that nothing will deliver us from 
these dangers 
ahead short of a 




















greater decision 
on the part of 
the Church to 
seek first the 
kingdom of God. 
I believe the Lord 
is saying to us, 
If you will put 
My kingdom first, 
then I will see 
that all these 
things ’—what Is 
really 
lor carrying on 
His work at home 
—‘ shall be added 
unto you.’ ’ 
After deserib 
ing what wa 
being effected by 
means Of Nussion 


necessary 


ary study the 
tormation ol 
centres fol the 
promotion of 
knowledge con 
cerning the his 
tory ot the tacts 
of missions and 














the literature now 


BISHOP NGHAM 























the Bishop terms the latter 
he turned to the need of a 
intelligence department in the 


being issued 
marvellous 
missionary 
Church. 
Vhen the South African War was in 
progress, did we not have a map of the war 


before us 2 And was there ever such a sale 
of newspapers ?”’ he queried. ‘‘ Though the 


seat of war was so far away, Mafeking, 
Magersfontein, and Ladysmith became as 
familiar to us as if they were towns in the 
provinces. The spirit of empire was upon 
the nation, and its people felt the inspiration 
of a keen, living interest in the happenings 
of the war and the places occupied by our 
troops That is the spirit we require the 
Church to possess in respect to missionary 
enterprise. At the time of the war there 

creat national awakening with re 
spect to South Africa and the Empire genet 


ally [To-day we do not want to create a 
great war. We have one! We are a 
Church militant. What we want 1s a sense 
of His command to us to be His witnesses 


iter realisation that this condition of war 
fare is laid upon us, and that our con 
troversy is with that strong man who has 
for so long held a thousand millions in his 


wre 


I asked the Bishop whether he considered 
there was any danger to-day—as was some 
times alleged —of evangelical Christians think 
ing too exclusively of the heathen abroad 
and forgetting the needs at home. 

Chat can be answered,” he replied, ** by 
the testimony of the Bishop of Exeter, who 
came over from Exeter to Torquay the 
other day in order to take part in a mission 
ary gathering. The Bishop told the meeting 
that he was engaged in an important scheme 
for the building of several new churches in 
the Plymouth and Devonport district, but 
he rejoiced to be present on that occasion 
to emphasise the needs of foreign missions. 
He said he found the Church Missionary 
Society propaganda developed the principle 
of self-sacrifice and fostered the practice of 

Che truth was that the two works 
he home and the foreign 
[ l his 


isted foreign mi 


were one, and 
ex perience that those who as 


lonary work were equally 
ready to co-operate in Church extension o1 
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philanthropic agencies at home. And he 
expected to find Torquay all the mop 
liberal to Plymouth and Devonport be- 
cause they were keen on missionary work.” 
‘“ Are you keeping up a supply of generoys 
givers to missionary work ?”’ was another 
point I put to the Bishop. He replied that 
the tunds of the Church Missionary Society 
were increasing, but he had an impression 
that possibly the larger donors were pot 
so frequent to-day as formerly. It was th 
small gifts of the poorer and wage-earning 
classes that gave the bulk of income. 
Just at this point Dr. Lankester cam 
into the Bishop’s room, and, as it more in 
timately affected the former’s department 
the Bishop put the question to him. Dr 
Lankester was of opinion that to-day ther 
were no signs of falling away in this respect 
He ran over several large sums notified in 
the last report, and referred to the con- 
siderable legacies the Society had alread 
received this year. But he emphasised th 
fact that the Society had to spend more ir 
organisation to-day to obtain the necessary 
income. This, he considered, was_inevit- 
able There was no. great difficulty in 
raising one-half of the sum required, but 
the second half constituted the burden. It 
was a question of education. They hadt 
remember in organising a missionary societj 
that there were two classes of givers. Th 
one well-informed and keen on mussionaty 
objects, the other needing knowledge of the 
claims of the mission field. Then, too, th 
Society was not in the position of, say, the 
Baptist, the Wesleyan, or the London 
Missionary Society, who were the sole 
societies for one particular denomination 
In the Church of England several societies 
besides themselves were appealing to mor 
or less the same constituency, and it matt 
their own particular task all the hardet 
Upon the question of cost of adminis 
tration, Dr. Lankester remarked that the’ 
would compare favourably with any othe 


SOK rety 
Right across the face of the Church Missiea 
House runs the text: “ Go ve into allt 


world and preach the gospel to every ct 
ture.”” Could any words be more app! 


priate for such an institution 
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MISS FALLOWFIELD 
read N th vl t high road_ that runs trom 
1 tl ( ) London to Chester traight through the 
rf t of the Midland tands the little village of 
y fit road, and has seen fine 
{ It has echoed to the 
y 
e Re ions as they thundered 
’ r ti hant wa it has watched 
" n of the middle ages ride 
. r armed steeds and their white pal 
wie 
| I Val I Wake made use of it as 
, 


re Swallow after playing 
tte nd ( rles the Second found it hi 


ned to Boscobel 





after the 





tl 
Now it no longer bear 
| I lides the steps of 
nd | 

K £ Cl Ol more peace 

Instead of Here 

t : : 
at reenwood, or Charle 
= ( rilhamentary hosts tired 
iI edges on wintry 
ood dav’ port 

vith their postil 

vith their mokin 


ol irmiue it 

the ideous trumpet 
Other d other man 
I not oO ood 


n well trodden into the 


ome the Streetwa\ 
iy Stree which run 
he heart of the Mid 
( rn Ca 
I here ire pe tal voices 
nd of the ea and of the moun 
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i ir ind deplores her poverty, but her ter 
ed e cha e of marriage 1 each Case Ss 
ranted, Charlotte goes forth to otter a petitic 

ly ‘ “ D e Will Returning home, she 

I n i by the next n he receives news that 
q ed r. Atthe weekly Dorcas meeting 

along with the probable ay itment of the Rev. Theophilu 

tain, and there is likewise the special voice 


of the road. As 
spirit of 


the spirit of the forest is the 


love, and the spirit of the sea the 


spirit of sorrow, and the spirit of the mountain 
the spirit of prayer, so the spirit of the high- 
Which 


exhilaration of 
with its 


way is the spirit of hope of us does 


not know the setting out on a 


broad highway white path in the 


centre, and it 
] 


51ae 


strips of greensward on either 
and the unknown at the other end of it? 
Vhich of us at other has net 


some time or 


heard the call of the road sounding in our ears, 


bidding us journey on to “fresh woods and 
pastures new’ There is always something 
hopeful in the sight of a great highway. There 
is no stagnation in it, no finality. It is im- 
bued with the spirit of progress, and is for 
ever urging us to forget those things which 


are behind, and to reach forward unto those 


thin which are before. And the voice of the 
road is one of the voices of eternity; for in that 
country where it is decreed that the sea shall 
be no more, it is also ordained that a high- 
way shall be there which shall be called the 
way of holine vhich surely teaches us th: 

the life of the world to come shall be no torm 


less Nirvana n 


semi-conscious absorption 
into infinity, but a life of service and effort and 


activitv, the life of a great highway And, 
rther, it bri us a message of comfort con 
cernit those who have gone astray from the 
highroads of this world and have wandered 

torbidden path for on that new highway 
which is called the way of holine travellers 
can pre onwards to fresh duties and fresh 
iwtainment unhampered by those temptations 
nd infirmities of the flesh which proved too 
trong for them here for of that road it 1 
written that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
hall not err therein 


The spirit of a place must inevitably exercise 
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look in their eyes, as those 

wl t and terrible wonders in the 
le W dwell upon mountain-tops and 
in t high places of the earth are prone to 
por r upon the mysteries of the Unscen even 
t l verge of religious melancholy; and those 
who lot is cast in the habitable parts which 
TI e the reat hit hways art enerally a hope 
f nd progressive people, who have learnt the 
t uccess. It is not their way to plunge 

into the heart of the woodland in search of 
Love feeding among the lilies; nor to fliny 


their souls in unceasing rebellion against the 
hard rocks of Fate; nor yet to stretch forth 
groping hands towards the Unknown God that 
haply they may feel after Him and find Him 
but rather to set their faces to attain the 
practicable and to compass the possible, un 
hindered by the brooding shadow of mystery or 
the elusive glamour of romance: and to set 
their feet upon the road which leads to a 
known and certain goal, through low-lying 
hil which are gateways rather than barriers, 
and beside running waters which are a means 
rather than an end 

Che spirit of the road is the prevailing spirit 
of Mercia, for Mercia is the land of roads, 
leading from north to south and from east to 
west \nd the typical Mercian is cheerful and 
progressive, practical, and sensible, not given 
to the seeing of indescribable visions nor the 
dreaming of impossible dreams, but devoting 


hi working hours to the tramping of those 


d ty h hways which lead to professional pro 
ficien ind commercial success, and taking hi 
} time in those green and vrassy lane 

I I ymetimes under snowdrifts of blossom 
and sometimes under canopies of fruit--which 
will eventually bring him to a cosy and com 
tortable 1iomestead of hi own 


herefore Dinglewood being situated in the 


very middle of Mercia, and the spirit of Mercia 
pirit of the road, the story of Dingle 
\ i ben blood tale ot n ter 
1 mn enthrallin l nad ofl romance but 
ordinar commonplace history of 
I commonplace | pl who neither 
I I make wer b ho 
bour tr t their own lis 

( vith oc ( to do their 
t ite of 11! vl hit ha ple ised 

( | ther 
the road through Din lewood crosses no 
vned peaks, and rders no unfathom 
n ind yet has its uy ind down it 
low-lying hills and its fertile valley o the 








vood tind their own rom 





nan 
and in their ordinary and apparent 
uneventtul live \nd we do well now and 
then to turn away from oul earch alter thr 
1 incident i soul-stirring tragedy, to loot 
for the real joy and sorrow of ordinary humar 
life as we sce it at our doors, lest haply 
our caverne I lo and to know some great 
thing, and to bathe in the Abanas and Pharpars 
ot dramatic emotion, we omit to cleanse our 
souls in the Jordan of human experience and 


practical heroism which is for ever flowing 
by our very gate 


(mong the most important inhabitants of 





village of Dinglewood—-perhaps the most in 
portant of all, next to the vicar, and he could 
hardly be called an inhabitant just now, ast 

hate on was dead and the hew one not vet 
appointed--was Miss Charlotte Fallowfield 

maiden lady of some forty-eight summers, wh 
ha’! inherited a very large fortune five-and 
twenty years before this story opens; and wl 
had then expended a portion of this fortu 

in purchasing Dinglewood Hall, which ha 
pened to be in the market. \ handsome 
woman was Miss Fallowfield, with masses of 
black hair now streaked with grey, aquil 





features, a good complexion, and dark eye: 
which looked as bright as they looked wher 
they were but twenty vears old, and saw 
good deal more than they saw then. 

At the ave of twenty-three Miss F allowt 
had come into a fortune of a million—an u 
mense sum to be entrusted to the hands of 
woman. And Charlotte had not proved her: 
unworthy of the trust As is unusual in 
case Of persons who suddenly spring out o! 
depths of poverty to the heights of exces 
wealth, she had become neither reckless!) 


travagant nor miserably parsimonious. Int 


he had shown herself one of those rare pt 
n 


who posse a sense of proportion w 


is concerned She estimated it at its true V | 
in the eternal scheme of thin and dealt 
it accordingly 
Her position a osin l I ! Cy} | 
ind solitary one \t the time of her su 
) to th \ t yrtune he I 
vith one inte y ol p I r 
herself | lat event e and Ph ' 
had a hard tr ( for eN e But ' 
everything chan l All pr i NX! 
over for ever, and permanent comlort ! 
happine iwaited the two virl O 
Charlotte’ enerosity, Pharbe was short! 
to mart the man of her girl h choice 
ome and impecunious curate of Irish ext! 
tion They had one child 1 daughter—* 
they christened Dagmar For a few years! 
lived together in a state ol ideal happiness, 


a rural parish to which Derek Sils 


- Darn 
r \ 
A 
av 
on after his marriage. Hav 
Charlotte’ they could 
vin which would have 
te starvation to a man less hand 
endowed -one of those incumbencie 
mmo ' an the Church of England 


lherence of a yvreat nation 





to the doctrine that the labourer is wot worthy 


r} Derek ¢ uvht a fever in the 
L n of h 1 dutic which proved 
fatal nd h wife, to everyone’s sur 
did 1 rvive him, but died a few 
nominall of a neglected 
1 but f broken heart. It was 
of those where people do the exact 
( h h their natures prophesy 
T CX] { Phoarbe Silverthorne’s 
hap} o-lucky characters 
resemble the proverbial 
not even poverty if 

most depre in ol companion 
| ffect her light-heartedness 
t] woman of whom people 
If ar I pened to her husband she 
ld be bound to n rry again.” And there 


ement to evervbody 





perhaps, because of it 








“*I don’t see why you should 
hurry, Aunt Charlotte’ ”—p. 183. 


who knew her to find that she was not made 
of such slight elements as they had imagined. 
It is a accepted though utterly 
erroneous belief, that melancholy 
people have deeper feelings than cheerful peo- 
with a 


generally 


article of 


ple, and that those who are endowed 


humour have of necessity therefore 


a sense of pathos. A woman has 


sense ot 
been denied 
only to wear a sad expression of countenance 
a whining 


and to talk in voice, and people give 


her credit for unfathomable depths of senti- 


ment and emotion; while her sister, who goes 
smiling through life and irradiates cheerfulness 
wherever she may be, is credited with utter 
want of heart; for in these days of advertise- 
ment people have not the discernment to per- 


that the difference between the melan- 


COCLVE 

choly woman and the cheery one is generally 
the difference between selfishness and unselfish- 
hess Phey both have their sorrows they 


would not be human if they had not—but the 
forme! her burdens upon other people, 
while the latter sets herself to lighten theirs. 

Phoebe Silverthorne died from the 
a superficial 


force 


So merry 
breakave of that organ 
world had not given her the credit for possess- 
went to live with her 


which 
ing: and little Dagmar 
Aunt Charlotte 

In spite of her large 
Charlotte 


fortune—or_ rather, 


Fallowfield 


had never married Prue she had had a 



































THE QUIVER. 
leliberately to choose 


Midland characte 


make him hap 


happiness, she would straightway have 





to her fortune, Miss Fallowfield immediat 
sought him out 1 thing she would never hz 


dreamed oi doing in the days of her poverty 
and put all her affairs into his hands. It y 
he who told her when Dinglewood Hal] y 


in the market and advised her to buy it, Dip. 


lewood being ituated only about five miles 
from Mercheste! ind he | 1 been her m 
valued guide and counsellor ever since. 

Miss Fal wheld Was a very renerc 


oman, ohe ¢ 
spent a very moderate portion of her enorm 
income, living in the comfortal 


“i lid not save at all, and she on 
le yet un 
trusive style of a well-bred Englishwoman 
the upper middle class. The remainder of he 
income he gave away, for the yreater par 
anonymously, since she had the utmost horr 
of anything approaching ostentation or disp] 
with regard to her wealth. She had not 

made up her mind how she could dispose 
that wealth in the distant future, when 

would be no longer able to dispense it hers 
She had no intention of leaving it to her ni 
she knew too well the care and responsibi 
and unhappiness which the possession of 





ceptional riches entails upon a woman, 

she wished to save Dagmar from the 

appointment and loneliness which she had 

elf endured She had therefore settled 
hundred thousand pounds upon the girl 

told her plainly that was all she must exy 
trom her nt Phe remail 

thousand pounds Miss Fallo 

leave to charit but what f 
tl harity w: to take Ihe 

B he yet ol ! 

f he felt ere W ple yf time 























Miss FALLOWFrIELD’S FORTUNE. 


itself was a fine old 


liate ; water. The Hall 





r I ‘ean house, built of red brick with stone 
er ind wv replete with beautiful curios 
it w | rks of art, as its Owner Was a lady of 
iv ur taste and the gardens were 
l d amo the sights of the Midlands, 
I yen t public one day a week 
q I wish I ld make up my mind what to 
ré rd to the living of Dinglewood,” 
er \f Fallowfield to her niece a few days 
> Ol ter the D meetil described in the last 
rm I I tw ladies were having tea in 
mort room which opened out of 
om at the Hall, and as 
f hadows of evenin wert 
I in 
) oO 10 ad be Im « 1uTT 
S| ( l it’s rather fun havin 
t r i! n what ( might 
lo the rk 
i e lot « vari 
T } urreed Mi | low 
j CT 
T ] 
) thers 
f c ; asiahe , —_ 
ver heard r I 
ve never | il it 
, leat 
ieee rhe 
+} 
—" - 
‘ ” h a 
I} 
| cin 
at | | rieTigfl 
| 1 wl never 
for it d then 
t thir the l read 
) \ ‘ } 
il the Ve 
t le nd 
lvisi them not to 
I t mle I i ( 
1 th ort 
d n 
I’n re it 
! | chit that 
ndemns 1 I 
r particular vil 
ou haven’t got an 
han ire the I r 
ch better with than 
1 Dagmar, who had 
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dear, I am sadly 
appoint 


“Well, all the same, 
this 
and I 


living. I must 
somebody cannot make up my 
mind who it shall be. I wish I could see my 
way to giving it to Theophilus Sprott,” and 
Miss Fallowfield sighed. 

Dagmar put down her tea-cup with a gasp 
“Oh, Not that terrible 


” 


bothered about 


soon, 


of horror. auntie ! 
Theophilus ! 

“Yes, that terrible Theophilus, my dearest. 
Have you anything against him? 

“Why, ugliest man I ever saw 
in my life uglier, and 
that 


” 


he’s the very 


’ I’ve only seen one 


Hanson, and I’m not 
o ugly after all; and then 


that was Mr sure 


he was really quite 
' 


so dre idfull old 


he 1 i 
remarked Miss Fallow 
demure! 


“Ah! I knew he w: 1 great age,” 


Dagmar in all good faith: “and it does secm 


retorted 


such a pitv to begin with another old man jt 


when we've t rid of Mr Hanson at la 
Oh, intie ( mit d oun und ood 
looku i t ( make oll to 
church so n h more an ing.” 

“Ve do no o to church to be amu 
ID r.” said M | lowfield with outward 
ray I inwal h our. 

sut if ire al ed you are much more 
likely to ) ain, and th is a good thin 

di m ré d the first time they 
te hear h the don’t o at all, you see, 
and that 1 end ¢ their hurch-going.” 

| n \ r | yhilus Sprott | 
\] | | t torty ew 
nothit but a racy It is time that he had 
1 | yf | ) I cannot make out wh 
he yt | ( he was considered 
very promisi as a youl man He used t 
be he head b I believe, of Merchester 
Grammar School ind then he went to S 
Monica’s Colle Oxford He must have had 

Ooo h I those day “4 

“But he must always have had a dreadful 
aa 

“He couldn’t help his face, Dagmar.” 

‘Well, he couldn't help his head either, if 


suppose he 


Mi Fallowfield laughed. “IT 


couldn't but it alway eems more to be peo 
ple’ ow doit somehow if they are clever 
han if they are ood-looking.” 

‘I know: and it’s so dreadfully unjust The 
clever irl it school were always being 
pral ed tor their cleverness as if they had 
done it ther lve while we pretty ones wer 
ilwavs being told we must remember that we 
were as God made us, which used to hurt our 
feelings dreadft ly.’ 

“But why, darling It was quite true.” 

“TIT know it was; and that w: what vexed 





































yuldn’t hav inded if Miss Pet 
mitted that God made the cleve1 
but 1 never did. She al 


m u a li it Was entirely 


\ Theophilus Sprott’s tace 
l il own daoimny 1 1 1 don’t sec wh i 
n l 1 him further for it: and i am 
’ I He began hi areer with so 
m yromise, and it has all come to nothin 
iWwa orry [fol disappointed peopl 
n nted w lan mvsell 


People generally wouldn’t think so,” Da 


tulated. 





yy not; they enerally think 

wrong] There are two kinds ot disappoint | 
pt my child—the people who have failed 
t ittain their heart’s desire, and the people 
have succeeded 11 taining it; and the 


ter are the more to be piti d of the two.” 
‘St. persisted Dagmar, “it can’t matter 
much when you get to Theophilus Sprott’s age 
what happens to you; you must feel that your 
fe is over and that nothing can make much 
rence any more So it does seem such a 


pity to throw away that nice church and vicar 


e upon a man w e lite is practically over, 
when it would m nice young one so 
tremendously happy in mfortable.” 


That argument certain! is a convincing 
on nd I'll give it my full consideration,” 
nswered Miss Fallowfield: and it was now so 
very irk that Dagmar could not see that her 
aunt was laughing at her 


CHAPTER IIL. 
OMERS 


1)' NCAN AND SOMERS had tor evera 


4 


neration been the eadingy solicitol I 
M ter; but now the firm was represented 
\I x nald Duncan the Somer I the 
r¢ Vas an old man of over eighty, and 
h nason who was ¢ ntual to succeed t 
] rare n the concern uny Alan Wylie 
I et emerged trom the chrysalis of 
articled clerkship 
[Therefore the busine was carried on for 
the present by Reginald Duncan and his head 
rh Mr Sprott Mr. Sprott had entered the 


of Duncan and Somers as an oftice-boy 
fift ears before, and had remained in that 
omce ever ince, havin “Slowly broadened 
down from precedent to precedent” until he 


wa ow Mr. Duncan’s right-hand man 
Reginald Duncan was a di tinguished-look 

ing man of about fifty-five. He was both 

gifted and cultured, and h wide experience 


had not left him much to learn about human 


nature and its manifold frailtie He was a 


THE QUIVER. 


b helor, and eemed  likel to ren 


Ithough he had had his romance like the | 


Vhen first ¢ riotts Oo ht her father’s 
tant cousin an put her busines aflairs j 
ni hands, Re inald fell in love with her 
invic he artedly and com} ietei as il she 
not had a penny in the world. But he 


not as ready to inform her of the fact as 
would have been in those circumstances, 


hence arose the crowning mistake of hi ot! 





Wise prosperous and sensible career. He 
too pro xl to make love to a woman with 
an enormous fortune as Charlotte F allowfield’s 
and so offered up her happiness and hi own 


upon the altar of his pride. For Cha: 





and he were thoroughly suited to each « 





and would have been unusually qualified t 


make one another happy but because ( 
lotte was enormously rich and he was only 
moderately oO Revinald decreed that the 
must both forego the bliss of an absolutel 
ympathe tic union, and be content to dree 
their weirds alone—-for the which most men 


and no woman would commend him. 
gut although Mr. Duncan lived alone ina 


fine old oak-panelled house on the outskirts of 


Merchester, his solitude was not altogether un 
broken; tor he had a frequent visitor in tl 
hape ot hi nephew, Octavius Rainbrow, 
youny ventleman who loomed very large in 
eve of Mi Dagmar Silverthorne. Ne 
Octavius Was a ve! vyreat man_ indeed 
hi wn eye : well as in those of Mis 
Silverthorne d he was as yet sufficient 
Un to be intallible upon every matter 


whether he knew anything about it or whether 





he did 1 | ul we | he knew the m 

intallible he w which is one of the glorious 
prerogative rf ruth And he was also 

love with the id Miss Silverthorne, although 
he wa ufficiently cautious not to mention th 
fact until his position wa 1 littie more 
established wherein he showed himself hi 
uncie nephew bie had declin d however 
to enter the prosaic if respectable ranks of that 
uncle’s profession, and had selected journalism 
a the most agreeable road to that ultimate 
ucce which he had no doubt was awaiting 
him. He was the second child of his parents, 
ind was christened Octavius, which gave the 
impression to a casual acquaintance that Mr 
nd Mr Rainbrow were somewhat shaky 

their arithmeti But in reality this was no 


0. Octavius was named after a great-un 
on his father’ ide, from whom he had 
people call “expectations,” and who had | 
in very truth the eighth arrow in that part 
lar quiverful of Rainbrow 


It wa marvellou to hear Octavius 

















































way, Sprott, do you happen to know whether Miss Fallowfield has taken any steps 
yet towards filling up the vacant living of Dinglewood ?'”-—p. 187. 
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yout which he knew absolutely tion. To listen to what Mr. Sprott said tha 
; such conversations aroused he had said, filled the listener with wonder ¢ pl 
( M Silverthorne’s admiration and his so much courage and wisdom should be . ; 
ncle at ment \t present he was on the bined in one personality; but to listen to wha \I 
© of Vorni Sunset. and devoted his Mr. Sprott really had said—well, the effect - 
ynderf \bilities to correcting and refining hardly the same. And the funny part of it y 
ct upon such matters as art, litera- that he believed every word that he utter 
ind the like He cherished rather a con when he described the event afterwards. 
for what he called the “newsy” parts of As Mr. Sprott possessed one weakness in | 
the paper; his line was to go round the country otherwise flawless character, so he had ma 
re novels eeing pla and attending one mistake in his otherwise blameless career g 
n festivals, and t to teach the publi In this he re embled his master but Mr. Dur t 
how to regard the I from the truly arti can’s folly in not having married Miss Fal 
t is t h ticul point field was as nothing compared with Mr. Sprot t 
( \ moder! he utterly de folly in havir married Mz Sprott ( 
| oO il t he had be errol eur | n n ( } 
k : k tole ae | ki | ol ] I y \ \l » m f 
B ho nable t tuc I i S 14 ly 
l, ¢ hor’s unto than he did ct « } yeing t 
t of wt \ in kre y I \l S l mar I 
\ t ) ever had | Une i } ré It ¢ ’ nior 
I : iclal t 1 since 1 Reverend T] M Sr} \ 
( 1 that wa I Hande h d that I I [he 
od Mende oh Ine Me a Phat ir 
ri en and Bach, 1 e she o } The 
he I it all wh i I I I and 1 ( ( { 
I ( rogramme t eI t 
m out date | d1 ne 
) r that | ) Silverthorne h t Voc neit 
I I 1 the est man he had t 1, 1 1 Ol M I 
( I ind espe , philus \ 1 heaven-sent blessing, the bat 
le ey lich never of other been b I 
T ¢ on aw ferior and | cent pe I 
N ‘ Id 1 throuch h Theo nanu is 
r t eX I | I 
1 well afford to sacrifice the vision rew up into a reeal melancho 


the Sak¢ ot nialiibie I 
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Sprott, fixed Theo- 


ww only one per on’s consent 


upon 


namely, 
Sprott 


t ( a the transaction, 
| ywwield’s; and M1 
ind I hesitate to cxpress this 
it it w: limothy’s duty to point out 

yf the living her providential 
Now it h pened that when the fairies 
o over the christen- 


iT ‘ SOT y years at 


Sprott, among their numerous 


erance, amiability, unst 
heerfulness, and the like, which they 
they omitted to include 


commonly known as 


petlcesten 
ck of which poor Timothy 


nce He 


or attain them by 


could deserve 
merit 

them from other people 
I Mrs. 
contrary ffered from no such diftidence ; 

yuld 1 would and usually 
to lack of opportunity), she 


ther « ld nor would. Sprott, on 


t 


did; and 


e her reluctant 


innocent soul abhorred. 


spouse to 
thing wl his 
Sprott were frequently in 
cried ‘ For- 
‘Back!’ ” 1 
y uncomfortable for the 
dis- 


sition when “those behind 


C ried 


] t ‘ before 


lard, as poor Timothy had often 
the present occasion Mrs. 
nd no rest night or day, but continually 

1 him to ask Mr 


| \ to bestow upon 


Sprott gave her 
Duncan to advise 
Theophilus 
vood Every morning Mr. 
feel- 
his pride in 
and 


Sprott tt 8.45 with a heavy heart, 

lave to put 
pocket and irage in both hand 
that day’s sun 
venir he caught the 5.23 
that he should 


behest 


ne AnNOWTN 

wife that het 
re not” had waited on 
weeks in the soul o 
afternoon Mr. Dun 
lerk into hi 


I t t ‘ } 


Oo Hat] 


room 
pen to know 
en an step 


vacant living o 
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Mr. Sprott with that finer quality known as 
vratitude 

*Well,” continued Mr. 
that she did 


the presentation 


Duncan, “it is time 
somethin or else she will 
altogether, and it will lapse 
into the hands of the Bishop.” 


lose 


that is so. Six 
the limit prescribed by 


“Yes, ves, sir; that is so, 


months is, I believe 
law 

“It has occurred to me, Sprott, that she could 
than give your son the living 


is a young man of parts, 


not do better 


of Dinglewood. He 
Sprott, distinctly a man of 


young parts; and 


blameless record of 


now 


his career had been a 


indetatigable—and up to unrecognised 
industry 

Mr. Sprott flushed still pinker than his wont, 
and his light blue eyes filled with tears of joy 
it this tribute to his son from the being whom 
he most “Thank you, sir; 
thank you more than I can say. You, sir, and 
your father before you, have been the kindest 
friends to me and mine that surely man ever 
had; and as long as I live I shall never forget 
your kindness—never.’ 

Put! tut! Sprott; you 

what we have done for you, you do, indeed! 
And certainly I can adapt your remark, and say 
that you in return have been the most loyal 
and faithful servant to us and to the firm that 


revered on earth. 


t make too much of 


man ever had.’ 

By this time Timothy 
joy and pride that he was past speaking, and 
so Mr. Duncan went 


Was so overcome by 


could only blow his nose: 
mn: “I shall make it a point to suggest to 
Miss Fallowfield that she could not do better 


than appoint your son to fill the vacant incum- 
bency As I said before, he is 
mark you—of 
character. In addition 
neighbourhood, 


a young man 


and a University man, decided 
parts and of blameless 
native of the 


ins-and-outs of everything 


to this he is a 
ind knows all the 
ind everybody, which I consider a most neces 
iry qualification in the vicar of a country 


] 


parish; and—which is most important of all 


moderate, not to say 


” 


is Views af&re decidedly 


yprott ? 





him, eh, 


No. ritualisti nonsense about 
Sprott 


‘None at all, 
“No leanings toward 


none at all 


s Rome or Popery 


‘Far from it, sir; far from it. His mother 
wouldn’t allow h a thing tor a moment 
Then don’t you think vourself, Sprott, that 
n woul the very man for the place 
Well ir, ith occurred to me—that 1s to 
iv, Mi Sprott had mentioned it r 
* Quite », Sprott Lite » - admire and 


ppreciate a mother’s natural anxiety upon the 


ubject, and [| shall make a point of ther 







































writing to \ allowfield upon the 
out furthel!l s of time (,00d 
] . ¥ { ot keep you lonver 
j € tral! 
oO thanksgivin bade Mr. Sprott 
n er before his benetactor ind 
ve to § itterance to some small portion 
he gratitude he it the voice of habit 
he s.23 called still louder, and Timothy 
ded to the latter call and fled. 


1en he arrived at home he found that 
yphilus and Mr. and Mrs. Higginson had 


ped in to partake of that meal which, in 


the north of England, is known as “a high tea,” 
t in the Midlands as “tea with something 
it.” When first Theophilus took Holy 
Orders, Mrs. Sprott had insisted upon dinin 
te, but as this unusual arrangement upset 
th her servant’s temper and her husband’s 
digestion, the good lady soon reverted to her 


primitive custom of a midday dinner and “tea 

omething with it.” The “something ” on 

this particular occasion happened to be mutton 

What delicious mutton chops you have 
iven us, if you will excuse my remarkin 

upon them!” exclaimed Mrs. Higginson, when 


the had dul, n their places at table and 
begun the meal which cheered but not in 
ebriated Mrs Hi I n always inserted an 
apology in her conversations whenever she 


could find room for one—it was her idea of 
good manners. 
Capital 


‘So tender and juicy 


echoed her lord and master 


Che reason for that,” explained the hoste 


“is that I do not buy chop traight from the 
butcher as you do, Mr Higginson, which is 
1 great mistake as well as a piece of extrava 

ince I always buy a large portion of the 


nimal at a time, and divide it myself inte 


ler joints.” 


Ah, my love, you are an excellent hous 
keeper,” murmured Mr. Sprott, as clearly as a 
I I i muttor vould et } 
\\ «¢ do not often see f lKé do we Sam 
he added, appealit t y est 
», we don’t,” replied Mr. Higwinson, in a 
tone f voice which left it doubtt | whether he 
) lered th i calar or the reverse 
he chops which ye re now eatin con 
tinued Mr oprott | I elt off my own 
It came much cheaper than getting them 
nM t Dutcher 1) ! th 
id mode of ex ny herself made it 
I ven more ecor I than it 1 1] ‘ 
Sut t estion of cannibalism conveyed | 
iT} | ed \ iced b her co 
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“And a reat treat it will be, my loy 
yreat treat 
limoth 

“We had mutton chops at home to-day, Mrs 
Sprott, for lunch,” said Mrs. Hig vinson. “ ond 
1 must own, if you will pardon my sayin 
that they were very inferior to yours.” 

“Ah! you bought them as chops straigh 
from the butcher and a 101 as you dot 
you will get inferior meat and it will cost 
more.” Mrs. Sprott never failed in her self 
imposed duty to put other pe yple straight, 

“Lor! Matilda, why don’ 


dinner your dinner when it is your dinner 


you cal] 


What’s the good of vassing about lunch 
asked Mr. Higginson 


“ Because, Samuel, as I have so often pointe 
I 


n 
out to you, it is in little things like this ¢ 
vood breeding is shown fo call dinner lu 
nd chapel church, does so add to the fir 
ind refinement of life, and yet costs nothing 


The H nsol were Nonconformists: Mr 
owing to conscientious convictions, and Mrs 
to conjyuyal Compul-1or 

“In the same way.” continued Mrs. Hig 
son with a sigh, “I do wish you would not per 


sist in calling me Matilda.” 


‘Why not It’s your name.” 
I so much preter to be called by the Fr 
form of the name, which is Maude. If 


read English history, Samuel, you will 
ceive that the Empress Matilda usually « 
herself Maude and if an empress could d 


why not I; ” 





“IT know nothing about the habits of em 
presses,” retorted Mr. Higginson with some 
truth 

But here Mrs. Sprott bevan to talk about ner 
own affair She rarely let so lor in i 
val as this | without doi sO 


limothyv, and have you seen Mr 








day and spoken to him about The 
ting the living of Dinglewood?” There 
no secrecy between the Higginsons and t 
Sprott Mr Sprott’s ambitions for lr! 
philus were as an open book to the Hi I 
“It will be no use if he has,” inte! 
heophilus in a gloomy voice; “my 
luck will prevent me trom = getti anything 
worth havin vhatever 1 t 
may not sa It has alwa appeared t 
Mr. Higvinson —and I fancy that I have s 
classical authority for the idea--that n 
fate dogs the f teps of certain peo 
ever they do ven from the best ot mot 
turns out to their own disadvantage whate 
they de ir¢ though it be but innocent and e\ 
laudable ambition is invariably demed Mt 
I am one of those unfortunate persons M) 


Mi 


Hig 








hat 1 rouse myself, but when 


Miss FALLOWYFIELIL 's 


they were venerally to the 


more loquacious 7 

t you mean, Theophilus. 
ndividuals, it runs 

the Fitzwilkin 

‘ house.” Mr His 
really been Wilkin- 

| chemist had answered 
on as lor as he an 

1: but since his death 
to the rank of doctor, 

ed the name to Fitz 
xplained, had exactly the 
ch more aristocrat 

‘ of her married life 
husband to call himself 


lar principle, but Samuel 


trongly on the point that 


repeated her question in a 


l 


e of voice. “Have you 
an to-day, Timothy, about 
ving of Dinglewood ?” 
his hands together in sheet 
to answer in the affirma 
my love, I have, I have. 





plainly and firmly to Mr. 
ibject, and I hope—I 


we 


rds will bear f 


may 
ruit. 


one rousing themselves on 

sighed the curate of S. 

ck will be too much for 
may try to do for me.” 

sav to Mr Duncan, 

ded Mrs. Sprott. “Empty 
n tell us ali about it.” 

Sprott set himself to tell 

tr e thing was that he 

he time that he was giving 

il and correct account of 

etween himself and_ his 

I happened to be in Mr 

ifternoon, so I said, * M1 

ce this opportunity cf 

you upon a little busi 

Certainly, Sprott, cer 

ver affable ventleman 

h been since a boy 

ked Mrs. Sprott 

) Mr. Duncan,’ I said, 

| ou about my son 

\ 1 iIncumbenc ot 
pplauded Mrs. Sprott. 

t, certainly aid he in 


] was 


tact 
mvsel! 
feeling, quit 


father, that my 


A ve 


cation, 


uuny man 
and 
his mother 
And he know 
I said, 
country 
“And what ¢ 
Vhat he 
‘Sprott,’ avs 
said ; 
opinions ot 
and I shall 


you've 


( 


and 


FORTUNI 


voing 
‘Well 


apart 


never 


al 


ad tha 


rept 
he a 
I've 
both 
make 


to mention that 
Lid, 


my | 


ur,” I 

Irom 
the man f¢ 
with a | 
but 


hot 


son is 
I parts, 
anything 
ne from the 
ll the Din 


{ is alWays a 


n 


ic wor 


clergyman.’ 


1 Mi 


ied, Susann 


endorse e\ 


alway 


a point of « 


vood thing 


Duncan req 





) 

159 
matter to you 
1 cannot help 


yartiality as a 
T Dinglewood. 
edu- 


to 


Tniversity 
a comfort 
birth. 


ir of his 


vd pt ople, too,’ 
in a 
rly ws 
was thi 
that 


ery word 


s cherished the highest 
Theophilus and his mother; 


ither speaking 


or writing to Miss Fallowfield upon the matter 


this very day 


Mrs. Sprott beamed 


. 


“Well, 


you spoke up well, Timothy.” 


Her 
this 
Susanna; I 
firm, very firn 


tribute t¢ 


) 


1 


husband 


kept 


fairly crowed 


his powers. “I 
the 


It is 


him to 


with him. 


with delight 


point, 


I must say that 


at 


did my best, 


and was 


the only way.” 


“Theophilus, thank your father for having 


so exerted himself on your behalf.” 


his forty 


year’s, 


In spite of 


and her almost superstitious 


reverence for his office, Mrs. Sprott never quite 


realised that 


her 


son Was 


grown 


up. 


“Cf course I thank him, and am very grate- 
ful to him, mother; but it won’t be any good 


you'll see it won't. 


Perhaps as 


a clergyman it 


may be deemed unseemly on my part and con- 
trary to my orthodox belief in an over-ruling 


Providence to make use of such expressions 


even before our old friends the Higginsons 


as fortune, fate, 


mother, I 


what I think 


unacceptable it may 


bound to 


obvious that there is such 


alwavs 


state 


and luck. But 
pride 
however unexp 
be 4 and I 


that to my 


a thin 


myself upon 


mind 


, as you know, 
saying 
ected or even 
therefore feel 
it appears 
as malignant 


4 


ill-luck, and that I am one of its chosen vic 
tims Mark my words, as long as I live I shall 
never be vicar of Dinglewood 

“One can never tell,” remarked Mrs. Hig- 
ginson in an oracular manner \s the dear 
Doctor used to sav, Those that will get a 
thing, will get it: and those that won't get it, 
won't.’ [| have heard him say it scores of times, 
if vou will pardon the quotation; and may I 
make so bold to expre a hope, rheophilus, 
that vour dear mother’s wish may be fulfilled, 
and that we may see you filling the pulpit of 
Dinglewood Church ere we are many months 
older?” 

But Theophilus only shook his head and 
sighed, 

[END OF CHAPTER THREE.! 
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The Constitution of Man. 


By the late SIR ANDREW CLARK, Bart., 


| i very beautiful and very marvellou its galaxies of st hining out of the dary. 
| Idi hit is our privilege to dwell ness like lamps casting forth rays of silvey 
but ot o1 hundred of u Chere in_ those mmeasurable — fields 
\ to iook at it eauty or sti te ystel upon tems of worlds, each coy 
thi K ( Its Marvel \ we have eye plet 1m Its lf each with it un nd 
I na cl OU stl I a we | planet Cacl nin It Lp] nted cou 
minds and we do not strive to understand and in such inextricable 1 as alm 
thus it is that in king and thinking = staggers the mind to contemplate. Each 
over these things we miss that expansion — these systems does not interfere with another 
of thought, that serenity of heart, that) but each ts im such close relationship t 
elevation of the soul, which contemplation of the other that whenever anything happens t 
the things should bring t very one ot u one, however far distant, it is felt as a kind 
\ t is a very beautiful world, this in of throb throughout the whol We ask the 
whicl e dwell. Let us take some sunny tele cope to help u when the eye ceases 
da June, and ascend one of the height to be of use, and by its aid we see further 


here t close to Bewdley, and look on the into these illimitable fie 


cene which is spread out betore us There further and turther amongst the countless 
are tl beautiful fields, the fields of green systems to worlds upon worlds, each moving 
gra ind golden corm and rich brown earth In its own appointed course, and yet not 
There are the bre ing cattle and innumer one interfering with another We ask 
able multitudes of living things that find imagination to help us where the telescope 


M.D. 








‘ld ol space, Suu 


pleasure therein. There are the stately ceases, and imagination comes to help u 


trees clapping their leafy hands, and making till it staggers an 
sons thereby to the breeze as it  blov terrible immen 
in passin There are the wooded hollow is brought face 
hrouded in mystic must ind there is the 
nding river pul ng its course to Man a 
th tant sea, and making music as it Beautiful as 1 
ron There are the purple hills, and there are these starry 
vel is the great blue sh crowned with in either of them 
the immer sun radiating down its beam tion, there is” ne 
of t and heat upon a gladsome and re Divine Ruler of tl 
arth below Here is the pleasant gazing at tl 
vith fragrance, instinct with lit I want, then, t 
ng with the of bird ul { t very f 
ing t i ere trom ata nd yet so great 
is that nse of the Divine Presence whic} earth and his | 
f 1] with awtul, a et sweet, Jo What is the | 
Su t is beautiful ! thi ubject 
\ bove all, we se om this litth remember that 
ich we dwell, t eis the starr of Genesis. th 
{ | nde! iz (,od ud ‘* Let 
t o1 int nigl ter our liken 
the izure ( tuddec t hes ‘ peal 
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t 


1 fails at the sight, at tl 
of that with which 
hace 

Trinity in Unity. 
this world, wonderful 

heavens, there is nothing 

more ortl of consider 
n oO su tive of tl 
hole, tl the manv 
ld and at these stat 
kK youl reat attentit 
ments to Man, so sma 
h his feet buried in tl 
lin th vens Of Gt 
nstitution of Man? TI 
ng f You 1 
ne ot t first chapt 
ecu th tement tl 
Ke m our Imes 
An 0 He did ! 
{ God the ITmmnity 
PADS SN 











1s Triune, so we have to speak of 


uty, ‘ ' 
man. Man is a trinity in unity; he is 
Ki on First of all he possesses a body, 


ndly a mind, and thirdly a spirit. Now 
are perfectly distinct one trom 
other, and the one cannot grow into the 
‘her. but altogether the three are man. 
an has a body and life in common with 
nts. Life is possessed by a thing which 
o—- from something like itself, which 
ws, develops, and fulfils certain functions 
or work in the world, and produces another 
ing like itself and dies. Plants have this 
jualification, therefore man 
ly and life in common with plants. He 
ssesses, secondly, mind—a mind in common 
ithanimals. We say a mind is present when 
thing which live s has a consciousness of 
own existence and of the eternal world. 
i dog has a mind, for if you examine a dog 
conscious of his own exist- 
nce and of the world, and observes and in 
certain degree regulates his acts, and there- 
some sense or another he has what 
mind Sut lastly, man has a 
i. spirit, and this he possesses 
common only with God. The spirit is 
t the divine part of man which links him on 
ne side with nature and on the other side 

with God, in Whose image he was made. 


st 


these parts 


ind possesses 


u will see he 


n fore in 
a e call a 
Op third element 


A Well-ordered State. 

This wonderful constitution with which 
man is furnished is like, in a sense, a well- 
ordered State. He has a body, the machinery, 
the executive, wherewith to perform his 
work; he mind to deliberate—a 
council, to give and lastly he has 

spirit, supreme, the ruler of all, the spirit 

ch is informed by the mind and which 
acts through the mind upon the body 
then, is the constitution of man 

Now, with regard to the body. It is in 


has a 
orders : 


every respect subservient to the common 
of Nature—if you drop a stone it falls. 
And there is one thing about the laws of 
\ature—remember, they are unalterable and 
lable [he whole machinery of man 

the whole machinery of the universe 

" on laws inalterable and inviolable 
\nd although it may shock you for a 
lent to ' so also is the mind 
ect in all things to the ordinary laws 

he phy onstitution of man. But 

h we come to the spirit of man we find 

ves In a totally new region, a region of 

i mystery and marvel that the more we 
RK Of it the more are we Impressed with 

€ mysteriou ind the more and more 
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utterly hopeless do we become of any ex- 
planation. 

Let me introduce you a little more closely 
to the spirit. When you say my hand, my 
eye, my feelings, my will, what is this “‘ my ”’ ? 
What do you mean by it? It is not your 
leg, your arm, or even your mind, for you 
may lose many faculties of the mind, but the 
mystery “my” remains untouched. You 
may lop off all the limbs, but as long as you 
do not destroy life this my, this 7, remains 
untouched exactly as before. That J is 
the spirit of man. What it is I cannot tell: 
it is there. It is eternal, ever present, a 
mystery in his mind, in his body, in him 
and through him, ruling him, and constitut- 
ing, as I have said, the spirit of man. I 
have said that in speaking of the third part 
of man we go into the region of mystery. 
I have shown you where the mystery is; I 
have shown you it is present everywhere, and 
not one of you can tell what it is—it is the 
origin of what people call free will. 


The Mystery of Free Will. 

Up to the time we reach the spirit the 
laws by which the human constitution are 
governed are the physical laws of Nature. 
But when we come to the spiritual part of 
man these laws cease to act, and for the 
physical law there is substituted what ts 
called a moral law—there comes in _ the 
notion of right and wrong, but where they 
come from I do not know at present, be- 
cause this leads us to the point that laws 
are alterable and violable, and that this 
alterability constitutes in their infringement 
right and wrong. Here is only mystery, 
but here is the freedom. It is a strange 
thing to which I have brought you face to 
face, this great mystery, this question of 
something totally new in the’ universe, 
moral laws which are alterable and violable 
by the will of man! 


Mere Logic not a Test. 

The will of man! Do you mean to tell 
me there is such a thing as free will ? Phil- 
osophers have proved there is no such thing 
as free will Well, that does not prove to 
me conclusively that there is no free will, 
but it proves to me what I ask you to take 
heart, tor it Is a great saying 
mere intellectual processes, 
are not a test, and are not a final measure 
of proof. I have no doubt that as a mere 
play of logic and reasoning it may be argu- 
mentatively sustained that there is no such 
thing as free will. But any serious man, of 


seriously to 
that mere logic, 















































reflection, will not 
nd cannot doubt that besides these intel 
lectual processes classed under the name of 
logic ther re other guides to truth. Phere 
feeling, sentiment, conscicnce some ol 
the finest discoveries in the world were not 
made by logic, but through the feeling 
the instinct, the affections, the conscience, 
at which philosophers are apt to laugh. Let 
them laugh, for in their lives every one of 
them acts as though he believes his will 1s 
free I act on the assumption that the will 
is free, not because I shall prove it by strict 
logical reasoning, but first of all because | 
m conscious that I am free; secondly 
because I can demonstrate in a moment that 
I am free and thirdly, because I am com 
pelled to act in the 
as if I am free; fourthly, because every othe1 
man is compelled to act as if free ; and, 
lastly, because every argument which has 
been adduced against the possession ol a 
free will is an argument which strikes at the 
cause of the action in man The will is free! 


tent powel ol 


prac tical business of life 


Responsibility follows Free Will 


Then, if I am free, | am responsible. And 
to whom is this responsibility ? I will give 
you that answer by and by. We are, then, 
in a region of freedom, of mystery, and of 
responsibility We find ourselves 
upon to act, and in every action it may be 
right or it may be wrong. How are we to 
know ? First, there is what we call con 
which is the illuminator of the third 
part of man—that is, the spint The con 
spit in order that 


called 


science 


science illuminates the 


the will may be enable a to act according to 
that illuminator But what illuminates the 
conscience ?. The only possible illuminator 


that I can think of or imagine, or that I ever 
heard of, is that Divine Light that hghteth 


Man's Power 


Now the Constitution of Man, as I have 
rougl ketched it, implies one thing mor 

the pr ession of what e may call causal 
power, the power of causing things. Ever 
thing in Nature takes place through an un 
ilterable eternal necessity, but 1t 1s only in 
the irit of man we have the power otf 
causil thing I do not pretend to say 
ve in alter the laws of Nature; but we 
can take these laws and so combine them a 


to produce results exactly the same as i 
we were causing this trom the laws them 
elve The wondertul 
causal powe! makes man—I may say some 


thing which you may think 1s bordering on 


possession ol this 
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the irreverent, but it does not, for it js 
sober truth—and it is this. that man at his 
highest and best is a model in miniatyy 
of the Eternal God Himself. For jn th 
highest development of the bodily life 
have what is called health, for the mind 
what 1s called knowledge, and for the spirit 
what is called holiness 


True Health. 

What is health 2? I wish I could describe 
it It is not a very common possession 
although a most It is that 
state im which we live without knowing 
that we have organs which are enabling 
us to live; that state in which we can per 
form all our functions and discharge all ow 
duties without feeling ill at ease, and it js 
that state in which we not only enjoy 
ourselves but also give joy to others. Hor 
is health to be got 2? Very simply, so simph 
that few people think it worth while to get 
it. Simple rules which, if you obey, and if 
your fathers handed down to you a go 
constitution, will enable you to get good 
health; but, alas, fathers often eat the 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth ar 
sadly set on edge. The laws of health are 
very simple: three meals a day, as Iittle 
alcohol as possible, daily labour, warm 
clothing, sufficient sleep, sun, and air. These 
are very simple, but they are not always 
easier for being simple. It is very hard 
for us doctors to think that we live by th 
sins, the ignorance, and follies of mankind 

but it is quite true, for with Nature ther 
is no forgiven of sins If you disobey het 
laws when young she will wink at it, but 
the time of the payment of the penalty \ 
come, and she will exact the uttermost 


blessed on 


farthing If people would — only believ 
what is as true a truth as has evel been 


uttered, it is that labour is health. The 
highest life of any organ les in the fullest 


inctions which belong tott 


discharge ot t 


Real Education 
With respect to knowledg the lite 
the mind—I will say a word about the gr 
mistake people are making nowadays Phe 
talk about education, and that it 1st 
great age of education Is it? I am 
quite sure of that. I tell you itis undoubted! 
the great age for cramming, and if mer 
however Vafrit 


storing the mind with fact 
constitutes knowledge, then certainly 
the age of greatest knowledg: Bi 
education 1s something different trom 
something far higher, then I venture to $s 


if 

i 
t 
t 


] 
th 
f 
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it is not a great age ol knowledge. I take 
it education means two things: first, the 
development of the human faculties—it does 


and cramming—it 
and for the purpose 
knowledge Is 


not mean cramming 

ins a calling forth, 
of calling forth the use of 
employed, but mere cramming stints, starves, 
ind keeps back. No; true education 1s the 
development of the faculties in fit relation 


to each other 


What is Holiness ? 
Now as to the third point rhe condition 


What is holiness ? 


of the spirit is holiness 
It is the sustained effort to die to yourselt 
that you may live to God. But there ts this 


peculiarity about it, you have not complete 
ind unlimited freedom in dealing with 


holines There are two agents here needed. 
One is the desire, the struggle and striving of 
man for holiness, the other ts the gift of God 

Now these constitute the three-fold con 
stitution of man; these cover the main part 
f what I have described as the constitution 
of man, with a glance at its relation to 
health, knowledge, and religion 

You may say, “Is all this true ? Is it 
really true ?’’ You may believe me. I 
think or I would not have said it. Some 
of you sharp young bloods may say, “ Oh, 
you are getting old, and do not perhaps 
know what men of science tell us nowadays. 


They tell us it is all bosh—all nonsense ; they 
tell us that the dominion of the physical 
law—the law which is unalterable, inviolable, 
ind eternal, has invaded the whole dominion 


of man—that free will is a mere delusion ; 
that vice and virtue, love and hatred, good 
and l, are so many mere physical con 
ditions of man; and that we cannot help 
ourselves because we are in the grip of that 
physical law which brings us we know not 
whence, and carries us we know not where 


Chen let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to 
rrow we die.” 


The Cause of Moral Death 


That is the materialistic, that is the 
clentit VIEW Well, do you hike = it ? 
\ irselve if you hesitate, what 1s 
the tory of every individual and_ the 
histor f every nation which has thrived 
iN ind | do not suppose it 

und un that Rome tried 
pt the materialisti view and acted 
ipon it, and came to an awtul state of 

‘ Does not every one ot vou knov 

el 1 who 1 prac ticall endeavout 


terms, and 
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it not true that every one of them fails, and 
dies a moral death ? 

To every one of us the two modes of life 
are presented. No sooner do we come out 
ot mere youth than we get into the presence 
of these two theories of life. one claiming 
everything for the body, and the other claim. 
ing everything for the spirit; one saying 
‘ | desire this, I desire that,’’ and that when 
he seeks it and takes it, and is enjoying it 
there is the other life which says, * Thou 
art wrong to have it; it is wrong.” Where 
does this voice come from? It Is, We know, 


the voice of conscience. What right has 
conscience to speak ? You know my an- 


swer. It is because the conscience is illumin 
ated by God. When every man and woman 
comes into the world these two theories of 
life are presented to them, and the whok 
of life is spent in this conflict between the 
spirit and the flesh, to which the Apostle Paul 
so constantly alludes, and if we accept the 
view which indirectly I have presented t 
you, it means that we shall be certainly on 
the side of the spirit. 


A Struggle and a Sacrifice 


But to be on the side of the spirit, I was 
going to say, entails a most fearful sacrifice 
Those who the side of the 
spirit have to deny themselves every hou 
of the day and every day of their lives. It 
is a perpetual self-sacrifice ; it is carrying 
out the best fulfilment of that strange and 
marvellous paradox which the Man Chnst 
Jesus uttered whilst on earth, “ He that 
seeketh his life shall lose it, and he that 
giveth it shall find it again.’’ Are there no 
difficulties in accepting this terrible paradox ? 


wish to be on 


Yes, there are many difficulties, and we 
ought to thank God that there are. Why 


what would you be without difficulties? 
If you had no bodily difficulties where would 
Without any intellectual 
knowledge ? Without 
without any difficulties 


be your strength ? 
difficulties, 
spiritual ditheulties, 


where 


of faith, where would your faith be—worth 
less 2 Yes, you have difficulties. We ar 
not beasts: we do not walk by sight alone 
We are men. We walk by taith, and reason 
ind sight And when we say we have dif 
culties, we know that if we pursue them 1 
ill Sermousme tnd in all sincerity, we know 
these difheultr ire as) nothing compared 
to the sureties of faith which we ought t 
follow 

Phere is one more victory—I do not know 
why we call it so-—but one very great victor 
which we have achieved in these late! days 
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porter 


powers 


dares 


and Sa) he Is 
extinguished 


s become 


Nh 


ehtful men, 
not 


and 


thi 


tly 


day 


ol 
to 


an 


what the 


it there 
1,ol competent powers com 


Is 


we do not know anything 
admit 
the universe.” 


ve will 


contession : 


Kingdom of H 


annot 


“o 


the 


there ts 


But oh! 
this is being 


eaven, 
length 


lol 
ol 


acknowledging the existence of a Supreme 
Power behind the universe, but in process of 
time—be it short or be it long—he will go 
a little further and will be compelled to say, 
“1 acknowledge this Being, and in no 
Impersonal form.’” No man who is serious 
In his desire for truth, and ready to make 
sacrifices for it. no man can ever be in doubt 
from the history of the world. the history 
of man, the history of the needs. the suffer- 
Ings, the strivings and struggles of the human 
frame, but must be bound by an irresistible 
force to declare ‘“ this Power is no imper- 
sonal tores it is the eternal and loving 
Father of us all.” 
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The Dream. 


A Complete Story. 


By J. 






old man turned in his 
all with an Impatient 
movement. “Can ve no. sit 
doon an’ rest ve ?”” he eried. 
‘Ve've been dancin’ aboot 
the hale nicht, like a hen 
on a het girdle!” 
His wife ceased her occu- 
/ pation of re-arranging§ th 
ow, dishes above the dresse1 
“TT didna think I wa 
disturbin’ ve, Alick,’”’ she said ently, 
slowly crossing the kitchen floor and taking 
her seat by the fire opposite her husband. 
“IT was just tidyin’ up It’s Seturday 
nicht, ve ken.” 
‘Ye feenished yer tidyin’-up an ‘oor 
back,” he replied with a laugh. “I've 
been watchin’ ye, an’ ye’ve done naethin’ 


but fiddle-faddle wi’ things since eicht 
o'clock.”’ 


[I thocht ye was nappin’, an’—an’ | 


was a wee bittie restless.’ 

“Ye sudna be aye on ver feet, wife,” 
he said, his voice softening. ‘* Ye maun 
keep in mind what the doctor said. What 


was makin’ ve restless 2? Are ye no’ weel, 
Mary ?”’ he asked anxiously. 

“T never felt better, Alick.’’ She looked 
ul the clock, the old ‘‘ wag-at-the-wa’.” 

Her husband’s eyes followed hers. Fen 
meenutes past nine,”’ he muttered, taking 
out his fat silver watch for comparison 

Wud e no’ like t gang to yer bed, 
Marv ? Ye’re lookin’ kin’ o’ wearit.” 

No’ et, no’ yet,”’ she said hastily. 
i ne sleep 
* Weel, ve’ve been keekin’ at the nock 


SaNX o' clo. k 


every twa-three meenute SINCE 
vas wearyin’ | ver bed-time 

| disturb 

a not reply. but rose and went to 
th I r, whet h lusting th 
sh «) 

! wd th a) 

I 1 tha cht 
y WW] . lo 
W 

S| ttle t ) laugh I 
fo! I | tit. the I she tld 


J. 


Author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor’’). 


BELL 


Alick produced his pipe and a 
He cut the 


ANION 


plece 


0 
tobacco. tobacco mx hanically 
eveing his com] the 
Presently she took a brush trom the corney 
of the hearth and proceeded to 
pipe-claved stone. 
cried the man, with a half 
‘ye’re soopin’ at naethin’! There's 


while. 


sweep th 
** Guidsake ! ”’ 
laugh ; 


no’ a grain o’ dirt on the stane. What's 
come ower yer knittin’ the nicht, Mary?” 
From a bag hanging behind her chair she 


brought an incomplete sock and a ball of 
wool, both transtixed by four knitting wires, 

* That’s better!’ said Alick. “I dinna 
ken ve at this time o’ nicht wi’oot ver knittin’, 


Never heed the time,’’ he added, catching 
her glancing at the clock. ‘‘ The nock'll 
be gettin’ a consate o’ itsel’ if ye keep 


It's no’ a bad nock, 
Wull I read 


admirin’ it like that. 
but it’s better nor it’s bonny. 
to ye?” 

She did not reply. 
in her lap ; 
She sat in 


Her knitting was lying 
she seemed to have forgotten it. 
a rigid attitude, a little bent 
forward, her worn hands clasped on her 
knees. Her wrinkled face seemed pale in 
the lamp-light, and her eyes were too bright. 


“Wife, are ye shair there's  naethin’ 
Wrang wi’ ve?” 

There was distress, if not alarm, in her 
husband’s voice. She roused herself. Her 
eves met his, searched his, and fell. 


There’s naethin’ wrang wi’ Alick, 
she said, slowl, ‘ but 


Once more she glanced at the clock. 


hie, 


‘But what, Mary ? 
She hesitated ‘I’m feart—to tell ye 
she whispered it last 
* Feart to tell me 
But I’ve got to tell ye She paust 
Ss ll to gain coura 
‘I’m no’ askin’ ve to tell me onything 
e dinna want to tell. His vole had b 
ne a iF le | ir 
‘But Ive got to tell ve, dear she said 
rushing her J togethet I’ve had 
real 
‘A drea 
Ay—aboot Joh 
She bent lower, awaiting his words. 
But none cam His lips were tightl) 
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have grown suddenly older. A minute dreamed that John had come—hame.” 


ced without sound save the ticking of She looked eagerly at her man’s face. It 
clock and the rustle of the fire. Yet whitened, but the mouth remained firmly 


d his weather-beaten face seemed a—dream, an’ it was aboot John. I 


cain she looked at the clock. set. 
‘Alick.”’ she began, with difficulty” of “T had a dream that John had come 
speech. ‘‘ Alick, it’s fifteen vear the nicht hame,” she repeated. 
since John gaed awa’, an’ I’ve obeyed ye The repetition stung the old man. 
the time. I’ve never spoke his name. Is ‘Dream nae mair, wife,” he muttered 
hat no’ the truth ?”’ sternly. ‘‘ There’s nae hame here for the 
—_ Her husband nodded unwillingly, but wastrel that near ruined us. He wudna 
th not speak. His eyes were fixed on the ha’e the face to come back.” 
= 
res 
k'll 
| 
ck, 
rd 
ng 
it. 
Iti 
in 
nt. 








“*T had a dream that John had come hame,’ she repeated.” 


<I ion was very. bitter * The Prodigal Son had the face to come 
She sight ontinued back to his fayther,”’ said Mary, tremu- 
| {tee 1 Lv obeved ve. but lously. 

Oh, Alick. has titteen vear no’ made ‘He hadna near ruined his fayther—only 

lifference i n ver he’rt 2. Can ye no © hissel’ was ruined. Whereas John ” He 

le hu stopped short After fifteen vears he, too, 
He sho s head “Tf ve maun say had uttered the name of his son. 

thing on that subjee’, say it quick an’ “| think the Prodigal wud ha’e_ been 

be done \ t.”’ he said coldly. weel received, whatever he had done,”’ said 

Witl the K ¢ her hand she wiped hei the wile softly. : Alick, dearie, dinna be 

eve ther pped the hand to its former angered at me for tellin’ ye ma dream. It 

Positior inst the other was a rale beautifu’ dream, for John cam’ 


| t quick ACK... < I had hame—he cam’ hame to ask ver paurdon 












































QUIVER 


for a trouble he had caused ye, an Bide there, Alick,”” she said imploring] 
to sti n' work to repay ye for a’ he unsteadily. ‘‘ I—I’ve mair to tell ve. “ii 
an’—an’, oh, Alick! ye—ye ve was to hear that John was—was dei 
van to meet him! Her voice tailed her wud ye no’ try to paurdon dee . 
For the love o’ God, say nae mat “Deid! John deid!” The old ma 
cried passionately. “I’m = sai sank back in the arm chair. Pipe, knif 
ve, Mary But dinna let a dream = and_ tobacco slipped unnoticed from his 
for I tell ve again what I tell’t fingers. 
ve fifteen vear sym [ canna paurdon him. Na, na, dearie. Ye’re no’ to think 
[ couldna speak to him if he was staunin’ that!” cried his wite. ‘ For John’s alive 
ifore me. If it hadna been for him, ye an’ weel—it was in ma dream. An’ oh 
wud be sittin’ this nicht in a bonny hoose _ forgi’e me, forgi’e me the lee I’ve been 
wi’ a braw bit gairden roon aboot it, enjeyin tellin’ ve. For I hadna ony dream ava 
plenty o’ comforts in yer auld age. In- | 
stead o’ that, ye’ve got to bide in this pul “ Wite ! "he exclaimed. “‘ Ye’re no’ weel; 
wee butt-an-ben, wi’ scarce enough butter ye’re upset aboot ” He lowered his 


to ver breid. I tell v the thocht o’ ’t voice. ‘‘ Wha’s that at the door at this 
lrives me near mad; an’ whiles, when | time o’ nicht ?’ 


see ye that hard-wrocht an’ that wearit, For a brief space the old woman sat as 
wi’ never a bairn to think o’ but the twa if frozen. The man _ rose Che tap was 
puir wee innocents in the kirkyaird—oh, repeated. With a rending sob the wif 
then I could curse , fell on her knees before the husband. 

Na, na, dearie. Ye mauna say that,” “IT tell’t ye a lee,”’ she gasped. | 


she whispered soothingly. ‘‘ I’m as weel had nae dream, but I had a—/elter. Oh, 
iff as ever I want to be I need naethin’. Alick !”’ 


We've a heap to be thenkfu’ for. . . . Oh, rhe old man clutched at the back of his 
Alick, it’s hauf-past nine!’’ she cried sud- chair. He swayed slightly. 
denly, and was seized with a trembling. ““Wha’s at the door?” he demanded 
Ay, so it 1s,” said her husband. “It’s hoarsely. 
no’ that late : but ve best gang to bed. Are s John ! Oh, Alick, dearie 
wuld, Mary ?”’ Then she nerved herself, and looked up 
She shook her head, shuddering. in his face. . . . And thanked God. 
Dearie!’’ she moaned, regarding him ‘““Ma son—ma son!” he sighed, and 
with feverish eyes He made to rise, but went stumblingly, eagerly, to open the door 
her gesture checked him “Ma son—ma son!’ 


ST. STEPHEN. 


Ht fell asleep, mild, placid browed ; 
The rage, the frenzy of the crowd 
Appalled him not: with vision keen 
He saw his Saviour, naught between, 
Standing to greet him in the cloud. 


What recked he then of curses loud, 
Or cruel stones? Alone, uncowed, 
Before the storm with face serene 

He fell asleep. 


First in the van of martyrs proud, 

Who by their blood their faith avowed, 
The Church shall keep his memory green, 
And oft recount that Calvary scene, 

Where with his Master’s grace endowed 

He fell asleep. 


Vict 
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x What may be Done with a Yard of Linen. 
By ELLEN T. MASTERS. 


NE vard of coloured linen thirty-six tion and thirty-six inches, or the full width 
( ) vide cannot be called anything of the material, in the other. No decora- 


} inches 

j + an excellent investment, when it isfound tion is absolutely essential for a_ useful 
; t out of it we may obtain no fewer than article such as this, but it may hav 

, ve articl titable for a sale of work, or initials, or a simply embroidered devic« 
for Christma {ts Che linen may be of any Ihe two long edges must be neatly seamed 
tty colour, such as pale blue, pink, green, together on the wrong side, and at the top 
vs r heliotroy the make with which the and bottom is made a wide hem having a 
of Hat is associated being specially casing to hold a draw-string, Just like that 
suited for the purpose. Another ad- of a bag. In one of the hems a tape must 
ntage of | ng the linen from this firm be run and pulled up rather tightly so as 

+} that an rd or lace that may be required — to leave an opening only large enough for th: 
| for trimmit be had to match the linen tip of the sunshade to pass through. Thx 
, le oven of the same sort of tape should be neatly fastened on the wrong 
thread t e of the material itself side, but in such a way that it can readily be 
S] udery, either natural undone when the case has to be washed 
: or col tional, there is always an At the other end two rather long ends of 
r designs to choose from tape should be left, which can be passed 
| sood those manufactured everal times round the sunshade and _ tied 
Messrs. B ing procurable almost as tightly as desired 

Workers must provide them It willmake the cutting of the linen rathei 
Ik-hk threads 1O1 easicr if Nos 11 and 12. the blotter and 

designs Ribbon, the work-bag. are next cut off from the 
oard, bran, fane) opposite end Phe depth of twelve inches will 

tout cotton hnet suffice for both these articles, the forme 

r seccotine), paste, requiring a width of twelve and the latte: 
rin can be procured ome ol twenty-loul inches These two 

for their use pieces ol linen should iy laid asick for the 
present, While we take the remainder in 
How to Cut the Linen then proper sequencs 

The di I this page shows exactly Returni to the top left-hand corner ot 


he 


our linen, we cut 
from it the plect {o1 
the hatpin — holder, 
measuring six inches 
square. A buckram 
foundation is needed 
about five inches by 
four This must b 
curled round to form 
a tube, the two long 
sides being sewn to 
gether. Any scrap 
of sateen will serve 
for a lining, the raw 
edges at the top and 
bottom being turned 
over to the outside. 
The linen must be 
seamed down so that 





: a Satal it forms a cover otf 
6 tthe > & a die hay chon the exact size to tit 
_ over the tube. The 
top is trimmed with 



















7 i 


ltOowe!l 


! ribbon, the 1 
hite lace put on rather full 
( nd at the bottom of th 
ti n must be tied 
ht ton or narrov 
iden later on 
t the holder should 
Ist nd it, and finished 
I nds; these are 
r the I 1-1n ortion it the 


for hanging 


\ loop must | idded 


trings of ribbon 





the | at it can be 

1 time t or dressing 
ent t! ( led hat pins 

it At the base 

t lI le si pushed some 
cl 1 chy | 
I hall thi that it] 

t tance ( the poimt 

t rking through 

\ t trom the linen trom the side 


thie 1c hence the hat-pin holder wa 
littl 


neh 


stamp 
I! 


] 
idl Mea IT Lire ] 





OUIVER. 





width 


dimensions, 















hes in len 
note d, 


and) six in 
it must 


eth. The 


nes 


include 





turnings, and d llowance must be ma 
for these In preparing any cardboard foun 

tions that al Val ted 1} el for ft 

stamp-case has to be folded inh lf. ay 
two cards t, each measuri 

one way and two inche la half int 

Other direction \ touch of seceotine sho 

be put on the ecards to hold them in plac 
ind they should be laid on the linen sj 
vy oside with about a quarter of an ine 





twee 
to 


\ al 
witl 


lining « 


to 


l 


1 thre 
dry 
prep 


Whit te 


te 
at 


rit 


rece 
thr 
bon 








material 


edges of the 


cards 


n them r 
be turned dow 
re dried, and sev 
1 lacing stitches of 
will be 
put unde 


! 
tl holder 


when 
{ seccotine 
thread A 


ug! 


strong 
er 
1 We ight 


Yt fancy papel quit 


while 
tired 


holder consist 


th Clherh Pe 


r the stamps 


of an enve lope ot stout 


paper, like those in whi h we used 
ive our change when shopping, and 
top is sewn a full bow of very narrow 


be drawn out of the 


by which it can 

















THE 


the cards are 
folded 


time it is ready 
and they have to be 
hinge upon another, and a 
neat seam made down the sides. A small 
and delicate trimming of ribbon completes 
the cast It will be found to hold a great 
umps, considering its small 

The next piece of linen is cut along the 
top edge of the main portion, and measures 
nineteen inches by three inches Che diagram 
shows the direction in which it should be 
cut It should be divided in halt 
as to make two pieces of exactly 
They are hemmed at. the 
top and bottom, and, if liked, with 
featherstitch The two des are seamed 
together, and two lines of stitching are taken 
lown the length of the material to divide it 


black, 


cast By the 
ly dry, 


along th one 


S1Z¢e. 


acToOss 
its width so 
the um 1z¢ 


worked 


into three compartments, perhaps fo1 


whit nd brown mending wool, or tor glove 
mendit lk as preter | \ piece ot 
itin ribl is tied smartly round the centr 
of the holder, which 1 ne of the simplest 
and | I means the least attractive oft 
( I ) | 


| ebook take off the piece if 
lin iring three incl ide and eight 
incl that is left | 1 the cotto 
hold It mace ry much in tl 
ul i Wa the I > CAN but ho 
ary up the sides Ihe cards 
I 1 with a strip of pretty, fancy flannel 
d they have to be folded in half so that 
th il] heque-book 
i ve I nsist ol 1 ) 
trip f flannel on for the needles can 
{ Iso into the lining The case 
ed with fi ord, which, in 
{| original is carried down the back 
t left to for two short end 
nd t ich as we see on many greeting 
rd A 1 tte of ribbon may be added 
t { t edge nd under it may be 
rat i tiny button and p by which the 
needlet can be fastens 
A Pretty Pincushion 
| { t trifle it is ad ible to begin 
it tl ht-hand end of our piece of linen 
ind t oblong measuring eight inche 
id five inches dee] This, folded in 
half is the cover for mart a littl 
pincushi is We care to make Vhree of 
the four les are seamed up, the last being 


take the bran When thi l 


losed, the case being stuffed rather tightly 
the ¢ ire trimmed do at Crisp bow 
f ribl bout two inch ide 1 CW! 














































QUIVER. 


at the top left-hand corner. {n the model 
the edges were finished with a piece of clip 
trimming which was sewn into place before 
the stuffing was put in. Lace, a ruch¢ of 
net, or of ribbon, will give as pretty an effect 
if the trimming, like that in the model, js 
not available. 


Allow for Turning-in. 

If our readers study the diagram they 
will see that it is advisable to cut No. 7 
(front of label-case) and No. 8a_ together. 
the latter being the back of the clothes 
rush holder lhe piece of material should 
be five inches in width, and no difficulty 
ill arise in determining exactly where t 
cut it from off the rest. At one end fou 
whes must be removed for the label- 
ocket. We must go a step or two further 
ind, beginning at the right-hand end 


the linen, cut a strip measuring seven inches 


wht acro t] material to within nit 
whes of the left-hand margin. Ft 
one end of this strip must be taken a pi 


» measure four inches in width to servi 
the back of th el-pocket, which we 
ake next \ have DClor said 
irdboard foundations must be cut ratl 
naller than the linen to all for the turn 
{ the raw edges « r to tl rong. side 

N ornament needed f this | 
etion of tl label is it is alm 
hidden when n t for the front Ne 
ve may have a tim ray or tv The { 
t the pocket should | lined ut if 
not be tiffened the lal thems 

| keep it in place Phi | thing sl 
| Liv\' ill ed wrol ce ra lol mto 1 
ind tassels at the top, and the back 
he made tidy wit itin, O1 rong fa 
Lpel 

The Brush Holder 
fhe brush holder (Nos. 8a and 8d) has 


e made on exactly the general pril 


Sallie 
but the 
better for beimng 


pocket \\ 
eep i shape all the 
ith buckram Some amount of cat 
eeded in cuttin the curve 
the pocket (No. 84), because the other } 
of the curve has later on to form 

of a handkerchief case It would be 


enough to re-shape ih a flap after cutting 
out the material approximately, but a cles 
worker will take a prick in not wasting evel 


i shaving of the linen 
Phe handkerchiet 
It is 
to be 
sateen 


envelope comes next 


(No Q) and has 
lining 


I p-stitched 


rats ar 


made in one piece 
provided with a 


The tw mate 

















Waar MAY BE Don?t 
ether 1 l th edges, and the bottom 
turned uj make a po ket, the top 
ling over to form the flap. 

There 1s scop here for any style of decora- 
that may be fancied. If a simpler 
is desired it need merely be edged with 

| and provided with a button and loop 
which to close the flap. An_ initial 
roidered in satin stitch with white 

read would look well. In the model the 
se was trimmed with a full ruche of net 
led with rows of baby ribbon matching 


ug 


linen in col 


A Postcard Holder 


inches across 


The square measuring nine 

now left, it should be taken next 
is intended to do duty as a_ postcard 
Ider, and the first operation is to cut it 


oss slantwise so as to make two triangles, 


being iderably smaller than the 
ther. The foundation of stout card 
ard is needed here for both sections. At 
back, all that is needed for them both 
1 piece of fancy paper smoothly secured 
th past 
The smaller triangle should be smeared 
the bacl h seeccotine, but this must 
iccount taken less than one inch 
ir the long lge of the triangle. This 
ion is then to be laid on the top ot 
larger The illustration shows how 
ire placed bottom upwards, and how, 
e cent it at the base of the holder, 
set exact togethet They must be 
indet eavy a weight as_ possible 
Iry Phe n in the model, it will be 
ced, | n left unornamented, the 


ny conspicuous decoration 
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detracts from the effect of the postcards 
that are slipped in between the two triangles. 
A bow and a knot of ribbon and 
to hang the holder up by are all 
thought necessary. 


a loop 
that are 


A Useful Blotter. 

We turn next to the blotter (No. 11), the 
linen for which we cut off long ago. A 
stout piece of millboard forms the blotter 
itself. It may be covered with any stray 
piece Of material, such as sateen or brown 
holland, and a strap or ribbon is laid across 
each corner to hold the blotting-paper. Our 
coloured linen torms the flap. It is prettily 
embroidered in one of Briggs’s floral transfer 
designs, lined with plain material and edged 
along three sides with flax cord to match 
the linen. The fourth edge should be laid 
on the wrong side of the millboard founda- 
tion and there herring-boned down. It must 
be allowed sufficient “play ”’ to fall easily 
over the tront of the blotting-pad, and to 


cover it completely. The back should be 
made tidy in the usual way 
A Final Article 

Lastly, we have a piece of linen left that 


will make a delightfully roomy work-bag. 
It may be ornamented as richly as our 


readers please, and will look well if it 1s 
closed by means of two cords, different in 
colour, passed through bone rings sewn on 
the outside of the hem at the This 
completes our dozen pretty and easily made 
trifles, and not a shred of linen should 
main, unless there are a few chips from 


corners, that may be included in the stuffing 


top. 


re- 


ota pine ushion 
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Conversation Corner. 
Conducted by THE EDITOR. 


Off to School on 
Horseback. 


[N Australia where the chools are 
ome'imes twenty miles apart, the 


o ride to class 


childr n have either 
or miss their lessons altegether In 
familie where there are two or three 
ch Idren, and perhaps only one quiet 
and reliable horse for them to ride, 
the plan of three- 
in th accompanying 


ad yptea 


school books can he seen han in 


n-at-once, as hown 


icture, 1 
I 


The satchel conta‘ning th 


round the neck of the patient steed 


t is remarkable how three littl 


m etick to th } > oY t ' 
ca stick to thelr horse, even whe i 
s going at full gallop, but it is quite 
a ‘ mmon Ss gh in the \us Tal 
Bus! Taught of necessity to ride 

' " 
at an early age, the children invari- 


ably turn out to be fearless riders 


grow uf 


Restless Clergymen. 
DR.MANDELL CREIGHTON 


was of opinion that ten years ts 
long encug for a clergymen to be in 
Acting on this, the Rev 
J \ Richare $, who for eleven years 
was vicar of St. Bartholomew's, 
North ( amberwell, has 


exchanged livings with a North of 


one pari h 


recently 


England clergyman * | know that, 
here in South London, he says, 
‘many parishes would have received 
the greatest! be neht, and several 


personal know 


incumbents, to my 
ledge, would have be« n spared reat 
sorrow and anxiety had there been 
ome system in the Church of Eng- 
land by whicl there could be a si rt 


* general post — 


of periodi« il 
need not be imagined that a clergy- 
man once appo ited to a parish is 


is immovable as the lichen on the 































churchyard wall There is a good 
deal of restlessness among the clergy, 
and some of them cannot remain 
content in a quiet rural parish, | 
myself know of one case where 4 
gentleman left a delightful country 
living because he thought there Re 
not enough to do, and took a slum 
parish in a big manufacturing city, 
where nearly every n ght he Is called 
out to quell a disturbance, or to 
adjudicate in a domestic quarrel 
Instead of having nothing to do, he 
finds that the day should be thirty 
hours long to get through all the work 
that lies to his hands 


2 


seo 


Phonograph in Church, 
THI parish priest of the little 


village of La Maistre, in France, 
Firding him- 


boys, he resorted 


is atran ol resource 
elf without choir 
to the novel expedient of using a 
ph nogt iph to recite the liturgy and 


chant the responses 




















The Morrison Centenary. 











JN Engla da 1 China the various 
Me estomes eties have been 
clergy celebrating the art 1 in Canton in 
wie 807 of Robe Morrison, the well 
sh 
here a 
re w | 
1 slum 
y City, 
called 
or to 
uarre| 
Jo, he 
thirty 
work 
- } 7 1 Una i.) 
A S MANY O 
THE HA E 
h 
known and courageous missionary who 
did so much to spread the Gospel 
among the peoy le of the Far East 
The celebrations have not been con- 
fned to mere oral expressions of 
gratitude for Dr. Morrison's work, 
but an effort is being made to give 
the cele! ration a practical aspect by 
erecting a wor hy memorial to his 
name The scheme 1s at present 
tlined is to raise sufficient money 
build a large hall in Canton where 
the Chinese Christians may meet for 
praise, prayer, and conterence Ot 
fh ally the buildir will be the head 
quarters of the Y.M.¢ \.. and it is 
hoped that field of 250,000 
young men in Canton alone a bounti- 


ful Christian harve ay be garnered 


The scheme has already rece ived the 
roval of Sir Robert Hart, Sit 

J r ] rdan, Pp lent Roosevelt, 
Mr. W. |. I The Viceroy 

t ¢ ha ve 1 large d mation, 
a ib flowe | in f om 
a other ind thers 1s 
e rospe } he whole of the 
\W i il | The 

V f this page 

W é a one 

I vn ha e ex 

pe ri tt (| pel 
€ m by 

Ur. Mo ther illustration 
hoy the wort locior engage 1 in 


insiating the 
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Brewer’s Fortune for 

lemperance. 

Mos! of us have heard of Mr 
Charrinaton, the youthful mem- 

ber of the firm of wealthy 


who relinguished his fortune in order 


bre wer 


to devote himself to the cause of 
temperance. A similar case is that 
of Mr. Georce PB. Schlenk, a brewer 
of illinois, whe shortly be fore he died 
was posse ssed with the dea that the 
Pp »ducts of his brewery might have 
led to the ruin of some of his fellow- 
men. His obvicus duty, he thought, 
was to uplift them, if that were 
possible, and for this purpose he left 
his entire estate, valued at about 
£3,000, to the Salvation Army, to be 
used to reclaim drunkards. Neither 
his son nor his daughter received a 
penny of the money, and his widow 
only received the income from her 


share, the principal not being touche d, 


and reverting to the original fund at 


One wonders why M: 


her death 
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Schlenk did not do someth'ng while 
he was alive for the cause, which, 
in his will, he professed to have so 
He micht 


remea.bered the saying about charity 


much at heart also have 


beginning at home 
sje 
Practical Philanthropy. 
A NUMBER of Hornsey residents 


have just completed a very 
practical piece of philanthropic werk 
in the crection of an ambulance 
station at the junction of Willoughby 
Road and Turnpike Lane. The idea 
criginated with Mr. and Mrs, Ede, 
and they, with a number of wi'ling 
helpers, arranged an excellen: concert 
which realised £15 of the £25 
necessary properly to equip the 
station, the remainder being contri- 
buted by tradesmen living in Turnpike 
Lane. Many of the subscriptions 
were collected by Police-Constable 


Newman. The ambulance was 
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recent edicated to the public us between the National Bible Society Ready Hands for Church 
by the R Cecil E. White, Vicar of Scetland and the British and Work. 
f St. Peter’s, Hornsey, and bears a o ible Society. : books ' , 
ol Pet hori , and bea Foreign bible o y he SELF-1 IELP ic a becutial On | 
ta tt flect v I ard are granted to the Missions grati = ' | 

, ; ‘ I which th people of the little ' 
to | wreased use oO! electric tra ind go oul carriage pal ey are villave of \rne sDV, near Leicester, | 

have learnt to practise They have 

. ee Se — just been celebrating the provision 


a new ¢ hure h clo k with chimes, and 
a fifth bell for the belfry. The clock 
and bell were given to them, but the 
villagers themselves have collected 
about £130 to defray the cost 

rehanging the four existing bells 
When one remembers that the popu- 
lation of the village is only about four 
hundred, and that more than half of 


these are Nonconformists, one must 





admit that a good deal of energetic 
work has been put in. Just before 


the memorial clock and the new bel 





were dedicated the women ol the 
village « leaned the church, while the 
men cut the grass and repaired the 


churchyard paths 


se 





THROF Sixty-Six Years at the 
Bell-Rope. 


cars and speeay motor trafhic gener- sold by the missionaries at price SOME HING like a record in 
ally, the idea is most timely and might which the y the mselve s hx; then, bell-ringing was ¢ laimed for Mr 
with advantage be copied in other alter any expenses ol distribution are James Storey Wright of Spalding, who 


neighbourhood defrayed, the sur} lus of proceeds are for more than sixty-six years has “se 
Se remitted to be divided between the the bells a-ringing ” at Spalding parish 


two Bible Societies. 
More Light in Dark Africa. 


ABOl I seven yeal agO a Con 
matte 


sje 


was formed to prepare a Ruined Tower as Store- 
frest transiatior of the sible i house. 
Nyanja the hope of unilyimy the 


Al THOUGH for many years the 


three existing version alre ady used 
fabric of the main portion ol the 


1 the ilects of this South Africas _ ; oF 
TI P old church at the little yac hting stator 
anguage 1e€ work has progressed 
; 1 of Potter Heigham, in the heart of 
rapid it the new estament 
. the northern broads of Nortolk, has 
and the four gospels have now beer , 
been mingled with the dust of the 


published in separate volumes, whict 
earth, and the ancient = sanctuary 
will De ised by many different 1 
where father and son worshipped 
Missior n Central South Africa , 
. through succeeding genefations ts no 
Ten thousand New Testaments and , 
; - more, its career of usefulness is not 
Ive thot ind cop € oO the . 
. % . yet ended The tower of the church, 
Gospel Nyanja have been prints 
now a ruin, still stands in the midst of 
nd bound at a cost of £630 


1 peaceful cluster of farm buildin 





and has been made use of by th: RCH 17 AT PC 
L5 5 { H Ov 

> farmer for storing his crops and the 
fruits of the earth For many years 


The Cost of the Light. the Bread of Life was broken In the church He be ‘ 


} when he was ¢ 


T HE cost of packing and sendin sacred building with which this old lad of fourteen years of age, and was 
out the books was £160; while tower was once connected; now, hortly afterwards mide a me mber 0 

mport-duties levied in Africa came however, the grain and food for the Spalding company. For ove 

te 49 10s. more The whole of hungry men and women are stored thirty years he has been captain 


harge have beer shared there the ringers at the parish churcl 




















But he has not ¢ ynfined his attention 
entirely to this piace of worship, for 
there are few churches in the Eastern 
ies where he has not rung the 
ells on various occasions On his 
seventieth birthday Mr. Wright was 


by being made a free 


Count 


honoured 
member of the Eastern Counties 


Guild of Change Ringers 





Oldest Bell-Ringer in 
England. 


[1 was thought that the honour of 

being the oldest bell-ringer in 
England could be claimed by Mr 
Wright, but this belongs to Mr. John 
Needham, ot Barwe ll. l eicester shire 
Mr Needham is now in his ninety 
hth year, and for eighty-four years 
u! of that long period he has rung 
the bells Her ams the Coronation 
Days of King William I\ , Queen 
\ ictoria, and K ng I dward \ ll 


Before the organ was 


introduced he 
to play the rf llo in the old 


gallery of the ct 


Se 
A Climbing Boy. 
HOw lar the “ wld ha travelled 


in the worthy pursuit of child 


culture during the limit of a single life 
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may be estimated from the following 
story. Thomas Read still lives to tell 
that when a child he was apprenticed 
to a chimney sweep. One day he 
was ordered to ascend flue, nine 
inches square. His knees were so 
bruised and sore that he stuck fast in 


the middle ; 


he would not come down in view of 


up he could not go, and 


the thrashing that awaited him. After 
waiting two hours, the poor little lad’s 
descent was secured by his master 
lighting a bundle of straw in the fire 
grate! It was in August, 1840, that 
Lord Shaftesbury carried the day in 
Parliament with regard to the climbing 
boys. Since then, Thomas Read 
has taken his sweet reve nge. He 
and his wife have given the best of 
their days to the Sunday School. 
He is well on towards his ninetieth 


vear, and she Is only a little younger 
se 
Sacred to Wycliffe. 
JOHN WYCLIFFE, the “ Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation,” 
resided for the greater part of his life 
at the small town of Lutterworth, 


Leicestershire, and at his death in 
1384 he was buried in the chancel of 
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the church which had been the scene 
of his long labours. Thirty years 
after his death, the malice of his 
enemies, who had been unable to 
wreak their vengeance on him during 
his lifetime, awoke afresh. The 
Council of Constance declared him 
to have been a heretic, and not only 
ordered his books to be burnt, but 





RIVER SWIFT AND CHURCH, LUTTERWORTH. 


was malignant enough to add that his 
body was to be disinterred and cast 
at a distance from the sepulchre in 
the church. This occurred in 1415, 
but it was not till 1428 that sufficient 
courage could be summoned up to 
carry out the decree. Archbishop 
Chicheley presided over the cere- 
mony, and the grave of Wycliffe was 
speedily rifled of its hallowed contents. 
The bones were carried to the spot 
shown in the photograph where the 
road crosses the little river Swift, and 
there they were publicly burned and 
the ashes thrown into the stream. But 
as a writer of a later period quaintly 
remarks, “ The brook did carry his 
ashes into the Avon, Avon into the 
Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, 
they into the main ocean. And thus 
the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem 
of his doctrine, which is now dispersed 
all the world over.” 













































There she stood, the little sea breeze blowing the ends of the blue motoring scarf she bad 


tied over her panama.’ 
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Stories Illustrating Popular Hymns. 
I.—** LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.” 
By A. B. COOPER. 


- 
““ONSTANCE, can that possibly be Herbert 
Alison talking to a vulgar crowd on the 


ands ?”’ cried Lady Cochrane, stepping almost 
erilously near to the edge of the cliff. 


“Don’t b ridiculous, mother! Where ? 
] should like to sce Herbert doing such a 
Then if it not he, it is his double,” 


turned Lady Cochrane. ‘‘ See—there he is 

waving his arms about like a Salvation 
Army captain. And who is that little chit 
of a girl at the 
so fixedly ? T: 
You can see their features quite distinctly. 
I’m am: zed.”’ 

Constance took the glasses from her mother, 
und looked long and searchingly at the group 


harmonium, who gazes at him 
ike the glasses, Constance. 


on the beac! 


flannels and a chocolate and blue “ blazer ”’ 


mhe saw a young man in tennis 





talking to a semi-circular group of youngsters, 
ranging from t of two to boys and girls in 
their early tee backed by mothers and 
fathers and nurses; and she even noticed a 
donkey-boy, who stood half-way between the 
cl foot, 1 his donkeys were stationed, 

d the listeni: group, that he might make 
the best of bot world hear the preacher 
and attend to 1 ible business. Behind the 

cher stood a blackboard, on which he 
presently wrot omething. Constance could 

d it as he wrote, for the glasses were good 
oO! Golden Text: Let thine eyes look 
I to 

Constan dropped the glasses hurriedly. 
[ text mas r feel as though Herbert 
knew s v quizzing him and did not mind. 

It Hert { sure enough,” she said. 

What can have happened to him while we 
have been iz ly He was always a bit 
St { religiou Indeed, I thought 
! y ] lerate it \ man 1s 
u eI en he takes to riculture or 
I k epl when he beri to pre ich in 
the open air | impossibk 

‘Don’t be rid lous, Constance,’’ said her 
mother ‘You know how Sir Archibald has 
set | heart on it, and quite right, too The 
two estates wl ombined will make a splendid 
Property vorthy of the Alison’ baronetcy. 
Resid ‘ ; 


nce 1S as rood as settled.” 


You tall f it were an international 


treaty, mother; but it takes two to make a 
treaty as well as a quarrel.” 

‘““Never fear, Constance, I'll soon talk 
Herbert out of this new absurdity. We cannot 
have him making an exhibition of himself.” 

Constance approached the edge of the cliff 
again and looked down. The “talk” was 
over, and the girl who had been seated at the 
little instrument was standing in the place 
vacated by Herbert. Was she going to speak ? 
The strains of the tiny harmonium—a little 
reedy and gasping—floated up to where the 
two ladies were standing. It was evidently 
the prelude to a song, and was played by a 
young man who had taken the girl’s place. 

There she stood, the little sea breeze blowing 
the ends of the blue motoring scarf she had 
tied over her panama and knotted under her 
chin, and gently swaying the graceful folds of 
her cornflower blue skirt. Herbert Alison 
stood behind her with folded arms, and Con- 
stance Cochrane felt a pang of scornful jealousy 
as she compared her church parade figure with 
this simply dressed girl singing on the sands to 
a very mixed audience. 

The ears needed no artificial assistance to 
catch even the words, for the voice was strong 
and rich, with that intimate note of sympathy 
which makes the simplest ditty thrill the 
listener through and through. Even Constance’s 


face rclaxcd as she listened 


‘ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 
The night is da ind I am far from home, 
Lead The n 


i ' ume 
y feet: | do not ask to see 
one step « nough for me.” 


Keep Plies = 
Phe distant scene ; 

“She has a passable voice,” said Lady 
Cochrane, in the tone of one who is appraising 
a professional! vocalist. 

‘*Come, mother, I don't know why we should 
waste our time here. Of course it was the 
startling figure of Herbert holding forth which 
first attracted us. I wonder if Sir Archibald 
knows.” 

“Why, there is Sir Archibald, surely,’’ said 
Lady Cochrane “Let us speak to him.” 

A man of soldierly bearing was approaching. 
He looked what he was, a soldier and a gentle- 


man. 
Meanwhile, the group on the sands under the 
cliff had broken up, and the children were helping 

































The black- 
board had to be taken off its easel, and there 


to remove the goods and chattels. 


wa friendly fight among the boys as to who 
she 1 do it Then the harmonium and the 
board 1 easel had to be carried to the store- 

yom under the picr, and many willing hands 


were emulous of doing it 
Steady on. bovs,”’ said Herbert Alison, 
you'll knock all the remaining wind out of 
the poor thing, and then what will Miss Smith 
say ’ and he looked roguishly at the corn- 
flower blue girl, and she iled back at him 


Heave ho!” 
Smith’s brother 


Mary 
Fif- 


as can hope to get 


cried Percy Smith 


twenty’s too many. 


teen bovs are quite as many 


a finger in the pie. Come along, Alison 
] them to it [They can’t do it much 
l laughing and joki the sand-service 


part I de for the end of the Promenade and 
ran full tilt, where the cliff dwindled away to 
notl yr into Lady Cochrane, Constance, and 
Sir Archibald The boys went staggering on 
with the harmonium, the easel, and the black- 
board, keeping step to the ‘Glory Song,” 
le Herbert shook hands with Lady Cochrane 
and Constance neith f whom he had seen 
for month 
I hs were passi n, but Herbert was 
determined that they should be introduced 
> t Lady Cochi Miss Constance 
( j Not a muscl f either lady’s face 
l If 1 was inclination of the 
1 it w o slight that it would not have 
dislodged poised dinner plat Mary Smith 


seemed to take littl 


notice and shook 


l | did her brother, with Sir Archibald, 
v not particularly cordial himsclf, only 
manners got the better of his animosity 

bef he could pull them in Then the two 

S de a timely and strategic retreat 

d the harmonium and the strains 
Giory So 
\ m to have changed your set since 
last 1 had the pleasure of ing you,” said 
# Cochrane, a little distantly ‘Who 
c, , 
t tl host of a, Lady Coch 

I I 1 Herl I y know they 

t1 music out of t old box than 

e] They sti thing.” 

I should think Constance “* Did 
you notice how that girl her hand to me 


rhey have evidently 
tomed to anything 

I shouldn’t i ne sl 
ed before,” id 


that t of thing takes a d 


THE QUIVER. 















































Constance’s eyes flashed. 
demean 


“You should not 
associating with such 
We have 
no desire to know your beach friends, have we, 
mother ? 

“* Certainly 


yourself by 
people, or us by introducing them. 


” 


” 


Why should we ? 


Lady Cochrane, with her nose in the air. 


not Said 
But 
I daresay Sir Archibald may be safely left to 
deal with Herbert. It’s only a touch of mid. 
"and Lady Cochrane laughed. 


him for Archibald 


summer madness 
“ Talk to 
vou.’ 
Arcl ibald a had been 
standing a little aside frowning and twisting 


his good, Sir 
au vé 


>ir taciturn man 


his long white moustache 


‘““You’re a fool,’’ said he, laconically 

“T’m sorry you think so, uncle. If I am 
I can’t help it, and, hitherto, I have not been 
specially aware of it.” 

‘“Now you're impertinent, sit cried Sir 


Archibald, 


two in ¢ 


moving across the 


Herbert 
**T beg vour p% rdon, uncle 


Prass 


a 100t or 
dvance of 


I spe ke hastily, 


but I was more annoyed than you think by the 


way Lady Cochrane and Constance treated Miss 
Smith 
‘You are } to spoil everything with 
this ridiculot new-fangled style of yours 
Look here—Herbert—you give up that crowd 
this Salvation Army mummery on the 


beach-—or you give up me. That's absolutely 


and eternally final 

The old man stopped, faced round to Her- 
bert, and struck his can savagely into 
the sandy turf that edged the beach and 


promenade 


‘Do you mean that 


‘I do mean it! If you won't obey me, 


you can minute, sir; and go 


and join a Gospel caravan where you'll get 
enough of tl rt of thing in a week to tre 
you.”’ 
Good-bye, uncle, then, I’m going 

** Wha—wl what, you you cub, going? 
You defy your ow! ncle ! Then not a cent 
ot mu 1 ye ! Go! 1 wipe you of 
the late 

When Herbert Alison experienced a change 
of heart at a 1 ion at Oxford, he entered 


whol heartedly into the new Ili and having 


made his own line and election sure,” set 
hi lf to do y work for the Master which 
came to hand His uncle, who was a man 0! 
the world, looked upon his views with a good 


regarded them as 4 
over, 


deal of 
passing phase 
lke the meask 
in youth He had never 
Herbert’s nature, neith 


ism bh 
omething he 


cyni 
would get 
and stamp- lecting 


realised the depth ol 


Sm intane 


hir 


did he know anytiung 

















the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to 


ene te a man and make all things new. 

But it had n le all things new, indeed, for 
Herbert Al and, like Paul, he counted all 
thinos loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
f Christ Jesus his Lord. Even the parting 
with 1 incle 1 not to him an unmixed evil. 
H t that this new factor in 
we \ ce an impassable gulf between 
them. H le viewed everything from the 

The things of the Spirit 

a“ the things of sense every- 
thing, and ‘‘ What community hath light with 
I f thought < pplied equally to 

Constatr ( 1 Chey had been brought 

p hbourhooc There was a 
sort of it derstanding between the families 

+ the hould wed. There was every 
worldly reas why they should, and spiritual 
I we not taken into account But 
Herbert had had serious misgivings during the 
past three mot ] and the affair on the beach 
revealed to him like a lightning flash the dis- 
tance—the infinite distance—which now separ- 
ted them 

One thing and one thing alone cost him a 
rious pang as he took his ticket the same 
evening for London Ife was leaving without 
saving good-bye to the Smiths. He did this 
for reasons of chivalry. tle could hardly make 
even a lame explanation of his sudden departure 
without bringing his uncle’s name into the 
matter, so, knowing that they had rooms on 
the front he bought a copy of ‘‘ The Christian 
Year’ for Percy Smith, and some roses for his 
ister, affixed his card with ‘‘For Remembrance ”’ 
to the flowers, and inscribing Percy’s name in 
the book, sent them by a messenger. Then he 


booked for London 
e went straight to Oxford House, and was 


welcomed by his friend the Warden with open 
ims. He had a small income of his own, 
which he supplemented by journalistic work, 
chiefly on bjects bearing upon the terrible 
economic problem which surrounded him and 
his co-worker n every side, and it is safe to 
Say that |] 1 never been happier in his life 
be 

Had he thought that Constance Cochrane’s 
he \ given to him, he would have felt un- 
comiortable, for he had, at any rate, passively 
cquiesced in the family arrangement But he 
did not thir tw She was not a girl over- 
_ ened ntiment, and what little she 
fad was expended upon herself. But it was a 
Comlort te to sce her portrait in a society 
Paper, along with an announcement that she 
v en 1 4 


ed to a South African millionaire. 
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Certainly he was of desperately plebeian origin, 
and thus ought to have been beneath Con- 
stance’s notice, and his name moreover was 
Schmidt—for which Smith is good English— 
but he had millions, and they evidently covered 
a multitude of sins in Constance’s eyes. 

One other thought often came uppermost in 
Herbert’s mind—the thought of Mary Smith. 
The picture of her sweet face beneath the 
careless panama, with the blue veil tied around 
it that the sea breeze might not carry it away, 
while she played the little harmonium or sang 
some sweet hymn to the children, often visited 
his day-dreams 

But all that was a thing of the past. He 
did not even know where the Smiths lived—no, 
not even which of the three kingdoms owned 
them. That they were both well-educated, 
charming, and exquisitely mannered, Herbert 
knew very well. Whether they were rich or 
comparatively poor he had no means of knowing. 
If ostentation meant riches, they must be as 
poor as church mice, and if the occupying of a 
very nice suite of rooms on the front meant 
poverty, then it must be of a very respectable 
order, bearing the same relation to the East 
End type which a thousand a year bears to 
starvation. 

He had become acquainted with them quite 
by accident. The Children’s Special Service 
Mission was holding meetings on the sands 
when he came down to join his uncle, and 
Herbert, now always on the look-out for 
opportunities of service, simply offered to do 
anything except play the harmonium. If the 
instrument had been a barrel organ he would 
not even have made that exception. Thus he 
had become acquainted with Mary and Percy 
Smith, volunteers in the work like himself, but 
older hands at it. 

Mary Smith had made a great impression on 
him. There had not been the slightest shadow 
of love-making between them, but whenever 
and wherever his eyes rested upon her he felt 
that she was good to look upon. Even before 
the final parting he had confessed to himself 
that she was the sweetest girl he had ever met, 
but he did not realise how much his heart was 
engaged until he began to think that he should 
never see her face again. 

When Herbert had been about eight months 
at Oxford House he fell ill, and was in bed for 
a fortnight, and indoors for another. The 
Warden and the doctor both advised him to 
take a rest and change, but, in his obstinate 
way, he refused, and said it was time he got 
back to work. 

A little commission carried him to the West 
End one day in May, and he was just looking 



















into a picture shop in the Haymarket, when 
é e tapped him on the back and said 
Hullo ! 
Of course he knew a great many people who 
possibly do that, and he turned round 
xpecting to see some college friend. It was 
Smith—Percy Smith—last seen some months 
befor eating a strategic retreat behind the 
little rmonium to the martial strains of the 
Glory Song.” 
Who would have thought of meeting you 
Herbert, shaking his hand for a good half- 
te ‘“Are you living in town ?”’ 
» 


No,”’ said Percy, ‘‘ I’ve just run up for the 
I’m the 
Where are you ?” 


living in country at present 


At Oxford House,” said Herbert, ‘and 
enjoying it.’ 
You don’t look too florid,’’ said Percy 
You look as if you'd been in hospital and 
escaped the vigilance of the nurses.”’ 
Herbert laughed. ‘‘ You're not far out,’’ he 
id 
Well, look here, Alison, now I’ve found you 


in I’m not going t 
and without a word 

‘You got my 

Yes, thanks 


) let you slip so suddenly 


old got them all 
i nd appreciated them, I can tell you 
But that only deepened our impression that 


there w 


man we 


ght 


as something wrong, and—we couldn’t 


quite get over the idea that we were, somehow, 
m 2." 

Why ? 

Well—hang it !—a man couldn’t exactly 
help seeing that Lady Cochrane—not to 
mention her fair daughter—was not exactly 
gushit and coming so soon after that little 
affair 

I ; you put two and two together.” 

That ibout it And I went to see your 
uncle 

Y did 

Mary wouldn't let me rest until I did 

has a woman’s eye, you know, and she 
i the signs of a storm much more plainly 

n | By the way, is it the same Miss 
Ce rane who is engaged to Carl Schmidt ? ” 

y Mdded Herbert 

Mary thought it was.’ 

But how did you fare with my uncle ? 

Oh, all right I'\ been under fire 

fore The interview brief, bright 
but not very brother! I inferred mor 
than I learned 

And what did you infer 

['wothings. First, that though he blustered 


would be glad to the 


it a certain friend 


nd stormed, he undo 


whole e] 


isode, and second, thi 
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of mine had chosen to suffer affliction with the 
people of God rather than——”’ 
“No, no 
enjoying myself 
** Neverthele: I’m right, am I not? Sj 
Archibald likes his religion, if at all, in homeo. 


I’m not suffering affliction—]'p 


pathic doses, and objects to ¢ nthusiasm—sand- 
for i 


services, tance 
‘Well, your conclusion was pretty near the 
as that But he’s not a bad 


sort, and has been very kind to me many a time.” 


VcOeCS 


mark as far 


Um,” said Percy. ‘ Well, now, what 
about this health trip to the country ?” 
‘Health trip 
Yes, didn’t I tell you that you've got to 


come down to our 
a 
I've 


let you slip this time 


place for a good long stay ? 
I can’t at present 
address. We're not going to 
Mary and I Look here 
I'll drop you a line ina 
I’m booked 
and it’s five past——” He 
Pall Mall. But 
whether he the Carlton or at the 
A.B.C.”’ Herbert did not know. The one thing 
he did that his name was Smith. 


got your 


you'll come all right 
day or two Good-bye, old « hap 
for lunch at 


one 


hurried off and turned into 


was due at 


know wa 


= EAR MI ALISON 
| ) ‘I was delighted to hear from Percy 
that he had London 
It was 


run across you im 


evidently providential because he 
there is only one way 


and that is by your 
our country 


says ot saving you 


from an early grave 


coming to stay with us at 
retreat 

‘Everything is looking lovely just now, 
and, if you enjoy a quiet life, you will enjoy 
You had better bring 
sticks if they favourites, or we can 
set you up with any number if you don't 
What’s your 
mine— 


this your golf 


are 


want to burden yourself 


handicap ? Percy’s is six, and 


well, mine doesn’t matter You book for 
Charlton-on-Trent. Oh, by the way, bring 
a fishing rod, and we'll mect the 12.40 


on Wednesday you'll just be in 
unch 


x 


and 
time for 

’ " , ] 
s incerely 
‘Mary SMITH.” 
Herbert al to his morning 
t ] It ll be a change, 


need one and -Well, I'll 


“T’ll go,” said 
egg “Why shouldn 
and the doctor says I 
go.” 

Now that he had made up his mind about It, 
and now that he had Mary Smith’s letter in his 
por ket, Wedne 


day seemed a long time coming, 











‘or but it came i due time all the same, and he 
si lighted Charlton-on-Trent, and looked 
; hout him. 7 was no one there but a 
its ' \The station stood high, and commanded 
_ view of valley, and a long white road 
ge ; ctretchil y into the distance The only 
ap visibl il f n except the love ly scenery 
' wasal buzzing along at a rare speed 
—" and Herbert stood and watched its approach. 
te Surel ly—No—Yes—it is indeed— 
wi The | ‘ te motor came up like a flash, 
P ed |] nother flash, and out jumped 
Marv herself, looking flushed and lovely, and 
t t ring the most delightful summer costume, 
; uit lescribable by a mere male, but soft 
, ad t nd gossamer-like. It beat the 
- ( wer | ll to nothing, and the long 
cc ite I t only enhanced its beauty 
. Percy couldn’t come, so he sent me. Do 
> : 1 mind He'll be delighted to see you.”’ 
He And vi said Herbert roguishly, 
But though this lovely vision and the big white 
‘ motor rather staggered him 
% Don’t ask impertinent questions, but get 
. in,’ she commanded, and Herbert found him- 
lf l de this lovely girl and the 
hedgere flying past them 
{ nding back from the 
t 1, and he th t *“ That’s the place pas 
but the car took no heed of it and dashed on 
Then |] quaintly gabled mansion standing 
d} thought ‘ That's it, then 
I ] ! but the car dashed on 
you still led on almost fast as the 
it I little ident of the sand 
) I ] bout some of the 
ldren with w s] had kept up a corres 
OW pondence si and what nice letters they 
OY d t} remembered especially the 
i talk about Iet ¥ their eyes “ look right on,’ 
can Then tl swept through great gate 
nt with | pant surmounting each 
our { ” 4 
. \ . Senior must I fa » some 
for tle ’ thought Herber 
ing I l¢ pre din park 1 ped 
ere t ed be th o1 beeches 
= t 00 d oup all | l the 
gre ( rhen they swept round 
a ine belt f mber and a lordly ma on 
t I Waterl » | Te pad l 
al it f with a lovely stone 
ll balustr: qd at i rval with 
: M white-footed Di 
P \ be-powdered d ld 
broad d od 
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out of the car. He then preceded them to the 
door like Gold-stick taking the Commons into 
the Lords, and bowed them through the great 


doors. 
‘Hallo, Alison, old man! Sorry I couldn’t 
meet you, but I thought Mary would do as 


last 
was a bit 


called off at the 


why 


well, I 
and that was 
right, Marsh will be your valet. 
served in a 
minutes, and you’re ready for it, I'll wager.’ 

The hall and staircase the true “ old 
baronial ” style, with a great painted window 
at the head of the stairs 
of exquisitely carved oak, and spoils of the 
chase every land were mingied with 
shields and suits of armour. But Percy went 
up two steps at a time all the same, and called 
Herbert from the top to “hurry up.” Percy’s 
room was like himself, jolly and unconventional. 
Nevertheless, Herbert was determined to ‘‘ have 
it « him before they descended once 
more to Mary 

‘ Look here, 


title happens to be, explain yourself. 


moment, 
late. All 
Come to my 
few 


was 


she 


room now, luncheon will be 
were in 
The balustrades were 


from 


ut”’ with 


and luncheon 
Percy Smith, or whatever your 
style and 
Why have yo 
Percy lau ed 


been masquerading like this ? 
and took Herbert by the 
shoulder 
boy, it’s simple. 
Certainly my father happens to be Lord 
but the family name has Smith in 
less. As far as I am concerned the 
family register sets me out as John Marmaduke 
Percy d’Eyncourt Smith-Arlington 
“ But why didn't you tell me all this before ? 
Our incog. was not for you, or the likes of 
Mary and I resort to 


Really, my dear very 





Charlton 


it neverth 


” 


you It’s a little device 


in order that we may engage in work we love— 


services—without frighten- 


to frighten 


encourage, 


such as the sea-side 


ing those we don’t want and en- 
couraging those we don't wish to 
If Lady Mary Smith-Arlington were to play 
the harmonium on the sands * Tell 
me the old, old story,’ all the would 


blaze it abroad with huge headlines 


and sing 
papers 


* Earl's 


Daughter Sings on the Beach at Highclitie.’ 

[he Hon. Percy Smith-Arlington Carries a 
lackboard.’ See ?” 

“It begins to dawn on me, but why keep 
me in the dark ?’ 

‘We didn’t mean to eventually, and, in fact, 


we'd planned to tell you the very day you left 
us in such a shabby, underhand manner.” 

‘** Don't be too hard on me 

‘Then, on meeting you in London 
begin to say, ‘I’m really not 
Smith, but a bloated aristocrat 

* But Lady Mary wrote 
Don't call her Mary he 


I couldn't 
simple Percy 
could I 


when 


Lady won’t half 



















like it from you—well, the fact is Mary thought 


it a gt lark, and that’s the only bit of it that 
Ww leliberately planned. For one thing she 
wanted to see if you cared enough about us to 
pot luck. She’s a bit of a democrat, 
Mary i 
A | tifully mellow chime sounded through 
the | e like distant bells. 
‘“That’s luncheon—come on,” said Percy, 


sed 


h the gorgeous guards into the dining- 


and, linking his arm into Herbert’s, they pa 
throu 


room 

Herbert could not help wondering what 
Constance Cochrane would have said could she 
hav n the girl she snubbed, and the regal 
table she sat at Yet Mary was just the same 
as of old. She looked neither more nor less 
the veet woman than when she sat at the 
wheezy harmonium on the sands with the 
pan 1 on her shapely head, and the blue 
veil tied so bewitchingly under her pretty 
chit 

be rose as they entered, and the gorgeous 
one drew out their chairs But Mary leaned 
towa Herbert as he passed and, with an 
indescribable twinkle id: ‘‘He’s told you, 
I can Am I forgiven ?’ 

“Yes,” he half whispered, “but I’m 
SOIT} 

You must tell me why.” 
I will later.’ 

It three days later when he actually 
told her why They had gone out together 
over the private golf course, and, of course, 
ought to have turned and played home. But 
they did not There was a beautiful beech 
grove a stone’s throw from the green, and it 


was Mary herself who proposed that they should 





sit on a grassy mound there and rest. It was 
hot, and—well, perhaps she was tired a little 
ther« no telling 

Now she said, sitting not very far from 
him ‘Why were you sorry ?” 

Because I liked you as you were plain 
Mary Smith.” 

I am Mary Smith to you still—but—am I 
plain ?” 

She looked so bewitching as she said this, 

with her beautiful head slightly bent, that 


ae 
Fe mm 
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Herbert had an insane desire to take her in his 


arms—Lady Mary or no Lady Mary. 
“You are the most beautiful woman I know 
and—the sweetest.” 
He got a lon y in that sentence, and even 
Lady Mary looked a little startled. But she 
did not get up and run away, all the same. 
“Then why—are you sorry—if—if—yoy 
> 


think that 


** Because, oh, you know why.” 

‘Because I’m——” she raised her golf club 
above her head, as though measuring a great 
height, and made a delightful little grimace 

“Yes,” he said—“ and I’m——”’ he put his 


club almost level with the ground as though to 


indicate someone very small and insignificant 
‘*Then,”’ said Lady Mary, leaning towards 
him until her shoulder almost touched his, 


and putting the white hand which grasped her 


club side by side with his—“ then, I’m coming 
down there too. May I ?’ 
They did not play hom 


beside 


had had 
enough of golf, and, wanted to 
tell every thought they had had of one another 
from the first moment they met. They had 
finished they the 
house, although they went slowly 

“Well, what sort of an oppor 
make, Alison ?”’ ing them on 
the terrace, and looking from one to the other 
they looked 


rhey 
cy 


not nearly when reached 


nt does Mary 
said Percy, meet 


rather suspiciously, for so ridi- 


culously happy 
‘50 poor,’ aid 
tlerbert, ‘* that 


partners for the rest of our lives 


Mary, answerl he question 


agreed to be 
if you and 


for we have 
pater have no objection.” 

‘‘ Herbert Alison,”’ said Percy, ‘ you're a 
ky dog Mary Smith, if you had left it to 
me I should have chosen the same man. Leave 
the pater to me, he'll be home to-morrow.” 


lu 


rhe society papers, a weck later, contained 
the announcement of the engagement, and by 
the first post next morning old Sir Archibald 
wrote to Herbert and asked him to come back 
home. Herbert, like the good fellow he was, 
went 

But the coming of Mary and the chagrin of 


Constance is another story. 


al 
e——_ 


~~ 


The Beliefs 


e record of three short years of Christ’s active 


. has done more to regenerate and soften mankind than 
jisquisitions o philosophers, and all the exhortations 
ralists."—Lecky, “ History of Morality,” vol. ii., p. 88 
THAT is the evidence on which this 
\\ great faith rests ? Putting aside all 
econdary and incidental arguments, it may 


be said with confidence that the whol 
cause of Christian faith may be risked on 
two Facts: the Fact of a divine Person, 
ind the Fact of a divine history. The 
fact, that is, of Christ, and the fact of 
Christianity 

In a deep and most true sense, Jesus 
Christ proves Himself. He who sees Mount 
Everest does not need the poor argument 
of the foot-rule to persuade him that the 
sky-piercing peak, with its white crown 
of dazzling snows, actually exists. And to 
look at Jesus Christ with uncoloured vision 
is to believe in Him. He is like no other 
figure on the world’s stage. Uncounted 
hosts of human beings—men of the loftiest 
intellect side by side with men of the most 
lowly heart and the most saintly life—have 
what mav cientifically described as a 
personal verification of the existence and 
of the divinity of Jesus Christ 

They are conscious of being saved by Him. 


They feel, every moment, the pulse of a 
ite that beats direct from Him. They 
know Him to be the living root from which 
all that is best in their nature springs. 
Christ’s great parable of the vine and the 
branch is the exact transcript of their 
experienc For them there is no rebuke 


lor sin like His purity, no comfort for sorrow 


lhe Hor 

ike His ntleness, no argument for hope 
like the vision of His face. His name, for 
tem, is an open window into the very 


heart of God. His words are the supreme 
interpretati { duty. 


Enemies as Witnesses. 

By some strange compulsion, the very 
enemies of Chrnst become His witnesses. 
Never man spake like this Man,”’ was the 
testimony of the rude soldiers sent to arrest 
Him; and that witness is repeated afresh 
by every new generation of sceptics. Un- 
belief, as little as belic f, would take the 
greatest of the world’s poets and thinkers, 
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and set them, as equals, side by side with 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

“It is no use,” says Mr. Campbell in that 
strange book ‘ The New Theology,” a book 
which might be described as metaphysical 
fog shot through with gleams of piercing 
light—“ It is no use trying to place Jesus 
in a row along with other religious masters. 
He is first and the rest nowhere; we have 
no category for Him.” 

There is a quality in the words of Christ, 
a power to reach the human conscience, 
which no poet or philosopher or scientist 
ever possessed. He talks the language 
which the human soul instinctively recog- 
nises to be divine. He interprets Himself 
to us in strange, brief, deathless phrases 
which on any other lips would sound ex- 
travagant to the point of lunacy, but which 
on His lips seem natural. 


The Bewildering Sayings of Christ. 

“I am the light of the world,” He says. 
Imagine Plato saying that, or Epictetus, 
or John Stuart Mill! But on Chnist’s lips 
the words shock nobody. They seem self- 
evident. They are a self-verifying revelation, 
with profoundest meaning in every syllable. 
Exactly as the light shuts up in its white 
purity the whole scale of colour—the beauty 
of all flowers, the purple of far-off hills, 
the rainbow glories of sky and sea and 
earth—so the character of Jesus Christ is 
found to contain the elements of all good- 
ness. Nay, exactly like the light, it possesses 
an energy which creates beauty in others. 

As every hint of grace in sky, or flower, 
or human face is born of the light, and lives 
by the light, so all that is lofty, or pure, 
or gentle in the world’s life to-day can be 
traced, direc tly or indirectly, to the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ, and to the spiritual 
energy that streams from Him. 

“JT, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto Me.” Here is another of 
the deep, bewildering sayings of Christ. 
What merely human lips could speak such 
words without kindling the laughter of the 
world ? In the mouth of a Galilean peasant 
they sound like the wildest extravagance. 
But looking back across twenty centurics 
we see that these words are an exact 








































fulfilled 
God 


nan history, 
that dawns. 


( Centurit vith Him are 
lent But as seen in the per- 
tory, | clear it that, 
moment He hung on the cross, 
\ deep, mysterious at- 
has en di ¢ all men unto 
H \ i ‘ 1 t the living 
flowing Christ-ward, and must 
Or take another of the profound utterance 
Christ, words that overleap the boundar 
id have in them the vibrations 


“When the Comforter 1s come, 


\ n I will send unto you from the Father, 
He shall bear witness of Me. 
I not aw the Comforter will not 


will 


com unto you; Dut 


I depart, | 


send Him unto you. When He, the 
Spirit I Pruth Is come, ‘ He shall 
Me for He shall I elve ol Mine and 


how unto you.” 

No one can read these words without 
how profound a note they strike. 
one Who peaks as Master of the 
al world. His authority runs into 
dim regions which lie beyond death. 


He declares that from beyond the grave, 
vith forces moving at His bidding, and 
to glorify Him, He will touch and 
S vorild He h These are not 
that fit hum gut they 
I | on Christ and once more 
t f el I ven enturies attests 
thei Iment. H is reported by 
H ] | ‘ thron Chey 
ed I lynasti 
Christ's Influence on His Disciples 
is wanted of the transcendent 
e that vells in J Christ, we find 
impression He made on the men 
H He t idful of Jewisl 
ermen, with the ignorance of their day, 
t rrowne of then e, and the pre 
I to their blood Chey were 
mmon clay, and He touched 
them for thre brief year [o say 
half u I 1 His words 1 
I it thie VISII ly and grossly 
DI 1 then And they witnessed 
t l eye have seemed 
1 def { His deat lr) 
1 tow faith ! 
t t h ot ( t hands made 


saints 
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Plato talked like John, or Socrates like Paul 
What philosopher or 


to the pre 


+] | 
ethical 


teacher, up 
has spoken 
with the accents of these men who caught 
their messa from Christ’s lips ? 

No one can pre tend that it was by Virtue 
of any endowment of natu . 
Galilean peasant 


ent moment, indeed, 


: 
al genius these 


rose to a point so high. 

Christ. His 
wrought in 
left the earth 


I took their impulse from 
Spirit, as He had _ promiss 
Hy Him elf ha 


and we can watch across two thousand 
years, and see, like crystals forming in 
some chemical solution, the faith of the 


early Church in Christ taking shape. 


Wonder in Galilee. 
The definite, 
an evolution as plain as anything known 
to natural science, but it is an evolution 
shaped by forces that stream from the 
spiritual world. The area, in _ time, of 
Christ’s ministry is very brief, only three 
crowded years; but upon that little span 
of time beats perhaps a fiercer light than upon 
any other equal tract of human history. 
And, watching the impression made by 
Christ on about Him, we see, first, 
the mere wonder awakened by the miracles ; 
the vague sense kindled of Something great 
half understood, mysteriou Chis 
grows, but it is perplexed by the 
the traditional 
Messiah. Gue who Christ is run 
through the land. All men wonder, and the 


wonder spread to the court, to the remple, AS 
be 


process is clear, inevitable : 


those 


sense 
shock 
to all expectations ol a 


es as to 


well as to the streets of the city and tl 
villags s ol Galil S 
[The inner circle round (¢ t shar 


that wonder ; Dut faith t re, at a il 


I am?’ Peter hen ht t 
Christ by |] brother Andre had been 
told, ** We found the Messias, 
the Christ’ 1 no doubt he was pre 
pared to se Jesus the Me ih of Jew 
CXpe tation Bu it eS ta n had been 
wrecked. Now, Peter ha ied a lottier 
reading of the truth, mes his 
historic confe n sa it yt the Chnsl 
th Ss if V4 l, l t. ’ abd 
rrembli into a Religion 

lr} not | ‘ pers ial re, loity 

[In these n ] vilabl Faith makes 
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sar-Ji f flesh and blood hath 
t but My Father 

s il é ’ On the truth of 

nit Christ declares He will 

is ( 

ete ( on those great heights 


with almost the next breath 

‘the Son of the living God,’ 
ertaking to correct His plan Dur 
ministry indeed 


ed higher than that 


rt His disciples never reac} 
| nt of ig, fitful, half-incredulous 
i] ef [ have many things to say unto 
the ” 1 ( t before He left them; 
erto ye have not been able to 
eive them; neither yet can ye under 
nd ther 
ble Then car the shock of what seemed the 
| disaster and shame of the Cross, a 
t hock that threatened the whole wreck of 
the faith, And the very hour of that wreck, 
I vhile they are staggering under its shock, 
ere broke in on the disciples the amaze 
it of the Resurrection and the wonder1 
the risen ( t He is seen at last in 
0 His true glory; all that He has taught 
y t Hims« falls into order; it kindles 
ir » cle We can discern, in the 
k tles, th kening vision of sublime 
t the t lawning intuitions, of 
eat f ons, In a word, trem 
I 
I The New-born Church 
t It ist v, the 1a theolog 
’ lat t 1 t oon come; bu 
t t of the Apostles and 1 
Epist nd of the ne 
n ( r itself to a world 
t ne ding ot t 
( I Y Not Col 
t, t the dark mgh 
{ t! ‘ ed trom. the 
¢ ] , en h n leoy 
nnet, | red 
Tt { 
all} 
i 1 had 1 ur 
‘art 1 at } feet 
h no | » had 
t ft r ( had a 77 ‘ 
T al read before it ini ‘ 
I ‘ ( 1O! And Lhe 
y to it , sed fer f 
vist ‘ 
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y- The sense in the infant Church 
is not that some new truth has been dis- 
covered, but. 


“he 1 «7 
( ili istology . 


is Cairns puts it in his “‘ Chris- 
tianity in the Modern World,” that “ some 
new and amazing thing has 
The mind of the early Church is preoccupied, 
not with the miracles of Christ or with 
His parables, or with the Sermon on the 
Mount, but with the personality of Christ 
Himself. The new theology, it may be 
repeated, is a Christology. The master 
truth for “God was in Christ ” ; 


happened. 


them is t! 
God, not a far-off and dreadful being to be 
ought, but a redeeming Saviour, seeking 
them. Kepler, v in a high mood of 
‘ 
i 


lat 


hen 
eeling, explained his science by saying, 

I am thinking God’s thoughts after Him,” 
and the whole theology of the early Church 
consisted in thinking Christ’s thoughts afte 
Him. 

Christ’s Greatness. 

Great human discoveries, while they seem 
to exalt, in a sense, dwarf their discoverers. 
Newton discovered the law of gravitation, 
and won fame; but, set against the 
truth he discovered, how tiny is his scale. 
Darwin built with patient industry the 
magnificent formula of evolution, and in 
our exaggerated fashion we call his name 
‘immortal.”” But how much the 
discoverer than the thing discovered. Who 
can Newton saying, ‘‘l am the 
Darwin 


so 


le SS Is 


imagine 


law of gravitation OI offering 
himself to the world as being in his own 
person the formula of evolution ? 

' Now, Chri reveals great truths; but 


they centre In 1, they have no existence 
apart from Him “IT am the truth,” He 
avs nd this is exactly the vision th 
early (¢ ch ] of Him. The proof of 
t is found in the new accent n whic! 
they speak of Him. Peter’s leap « 
faith ’’ in the confession, ‘* Thou t the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” is an 
mpulse ex te ilmost at a_ breat!l 
t is a sudden d ling vision of truth, on 
hich at tl ‘ ment falls an eclipse 
The Central Truth of Christianity. 
Compare 1 the m sti verses 
with which John’s Gospel opens. There is a 
vind in the very svllables as of the tread 
f ! ctorious host ““IN THE BEGIN 
NING WAS TI \W D, AND THE WoORD WAS 


4s Gop Bie 
“—INNING WITH (4 
BY HIM, 
ANYTHING MAI 


contession Is a 


WITH GOD, AND THE WoORD W 


MAD 


ALL THINGS 
WITHOUT HIM WAS NOI 
THAT W | 


\S MADI eter s 


















leap, and a stumble; John walks on the 
great heights of faith with surest step. 

And the reading of Christ’s nature which 
we thus the con- 
sciousness of the early Church, and kindling 
it to rapture and power, is still the central 
truth of Christianity. This is the faith 
that has re-made the world. Many are 
willing to sit at the feet of Christ as a Teacher, 
but they refuse to adore Him as a Saviour. 
They are trying the melancholy 
ment of taking the spiritual ideas of Christ 
and rejecting His Divine Personality. But 
the divorce is impossible. It would be fatal 
if it were possible. 

Yes: in all the later writings of the New 
Testament we can see the great 
tion of Christian faith taking 
shape, and coming to its Kingdom in the 
hearts of the first generation of Christ’s 
followers. In this way the Spirit of Christ 
so interpreted Christ to His _ followers, 
and enlarged their power to receive Him, 
that they became at last saints of a type 
unknown in history, martyrs whose heroism 
is a kindling memory, teachers at whose feet 
each generation of the human race, in turn, 
is willing to sit. 

And Christ has still this strange power to 


see taking possession of 


exper©rl- 


concep- 


conscious 


transiorm men; a power which centuries, 
as they pass, leave unexhausted. Men are 
sceptical as to the miracles Christ wrought 


in the flesh two thousand years ago, but 
the miracles He works to-day in the enduring 
field of human character are beyond challenge. 
Suppose it be denied that He turned wate 
into wine at Cana. It is historically certain 
that He turned a handful of Galilean peasants 


into the world’s teacher He transformed 
Saul the persecutor into Paul the saint. 
And He still keeps the key of all hearts 


He puts His stamp on each generation 
turn 

It is curious to not lent 
finds some independent argument for worship 
ping Christ, something different from what 
other men see, and yet equally authoritative 

A sceptic like Theos Parker is lost in 
wonder at the human tness of Christ 


-_ 
how each tre h stuc 


LOre 


“The manliest of men, humane as a woman 
pious and hopeful as a prayer, brave 
man’s most daring thought. He has led 
the world in morals and religion for eighteen 
centuri because He was the manliest 
man in it hence the most divine.” 

A saint like Phillips Brooks is most in 
pressed by the sinlessness of Christ: “ He 
is the one sinless man in history, and even 
if He 1 done nothing else for our salvation 


THE QUIVER. 





this makes Him the most saving Fact tha 


the world ever saw.” 

A philosophic historian like Seeley de lares 
that ‘‘ Christ is urely the most sublim 
image offered to human _ imagination 
but the secret of His sublimity lies in, th 
wedlock of measureless power with jp. 
express ible gentleness. This, Says Seeley 
is the masterpiece of Christ.” It is . 
sublime moral miracle superinduced upon a 
physical one.” 

A theologian 
other hand, finds 


“é 


such as Bushnell, on the 
the surest mark of Christ’: 
divinity in the strange union of perfect 
lowliness’ of spirit with the most solem 
claims to supernatural authority. “I,” says 
Christ, “am meek and lowly of heart’ 
and no one doubts what may be called 
His infinite humility. Yet what voice that 
ever fell upon human ears uttered claims s 
transcendent. He claims to be the ven 
root of our life: ‘‘ I am the vine and ye ar 
the branches.”” He offers Himself to us a 
the one link betwixt the human race and 
God. ‘‘No man cometh unto the Father 
but by Me.” He lays His hands on the 
sweetest relationships of human life, 
claims the right to come them al 
“He that loveth father or mother more than 
Me is not worthy of Me.” 

Now the world is swift to discover conceit 
and pitiless to scourge it. On any othe 


before 


lips such words would kindle univer 
laughter. But Christ’s lips they 
natural; and on thi | nt Bushnell 
challenges ul belief “ Come how | 


that tell us in your wisdom of the mer 
natural humanity of Jesus, select your 
best and w haracte take the 1 
if you will, of all the great philosophers 
ints, and e out or that is n 
competent ; or, if percl me Oo! 
you may im that he imselt 1 
level with | is we hear that some 
you do), let h ve for 1 in this tr 
ind say Koll me.’ Be thy of » 
1 am the light of the world.’ \ 
from beneath, J am from above.’ ‘ Beh 
a greater than Solomon ts het Take on 
these transcendent umptions, an 1 see | 


your glory will be {ted out of you by 


detective gaze, and darkened by the con 
tempt, of mankind! Why not; Is nott 

challenge fair ? Do you not tell us that j 

can say as divine things as He? Give 

this one experiment, and sce if it does ne! 
prove to you a truth that is of some ¢ 

sequence ; viz., that you are a man, and that 
Christ Jesus is—more.”’ 
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lowing striking testimony to the value of total abstinence derwes special value from the 


t that it ts written bv Dr. Wilfred T-. Grenfell, the devoted worker for manv years among 
sea fishermen off the coast of Labrador. Dr. Grenfell was decorated last year by 
wd with the Commandership of the Order of St. Michael and St. George for his 


Why I am Against Liquor. 


By DR. WILFRED T. GRENFELL, C.M.G. 





TT\HE reasons why I have no use for alcoholic 
| beveragé sea or on shore are so numer- 
at it would be impossible to detail them all. 
standpoint is simply that liquor is quite 
unecessary and bad. It is a help only to 
ieves and robbers, and I have seen them use 

t over and over again as a means to lure the 
rman and r to his destruction. Saloons 

f vice swarm around most sea- 
rts, and it is easy for the liquor sellers to 


rey on the newly landed sailor, with his pocket 
| of money, his generous and simple nature, 
is lack of friends in a strange place, as it 

ny other vultures to prey on carrion 
How many times have I seen our poor fellows 
1 money, of their self-respect, 
ir honour, and even of their lives by the 
eller, wl furnishes them with it for 
er object whatever than the base desire 
t rich at the expense of anyone at any 
\Icohol is not now allowed to be sold on any 
of th t on which we are working, 


surely t comes and an illicit sale 
evil results as quickly as 
stead of alcohol, it had been the germ of 

ia or illpox Lying at my anchors 


lor har rs, women have come off to 


ip after dark, secretly, for fear of being 
to ask 1 for God’s sake to try and pre 
liquor being sold near them, as their sons 
i husbands were being debauched, and 
their girls were in danger of worse than 


Why don’t I want to see liquor used at sea ? 
o down for a watch below, 
1 want to feel that the man at the wheel sees 
nly one light when there is only one light to see ; 
t when the safety of the ship and all it 
tries depends on the cool head, the instant 


soive and the steady hand of the helmsman, 


decause when | 


fre is not standing there in place of the man, 
€ poor, debased creature that all the world 
: 


is Seen alcohol create—even out of such gifted 


men as Burns and Coleridge and hosts of others. 


[ have seen ships lost through collision be- 
sé the captain has been taking a “ little 


alcohol.”’ I have had to tell a woman that 
she was a widow, and that her children were 
fatherless, because her husband, gentle and 
loving and clean-living, had been tempted to 
take ‘‘ a drop of alcohol ’’ at sea, and had fallen 
over the side, drunk, and had gone out into 
a drunkard’s eternity. I have had to clothe 
children and feed them when reduced to star- 
vation, because alcohol had robbed them of a 
natural protector and all the necessities of 
life. I have had to visit in prisons the victims 
of crime, caused as directly in honest men by 
alcohol as a burn is caused by falling into the 
fire. 

Why do I not want alcohol as a beverage in 
a country where cold is extreme, exposure is 
constant, and physical conditions are full of 
hardships ? Simply because I have seen men 
go down in the struggle for want of that natural 
strength which alcohol alone had robbed them 
of. The fishermen that I live among are my 
friends, and I love them as my brothers, and 
I do not think I am unnecessarily prejudiced 
or bigoted when I say that alcohol is inadvisable, 
after one has seen it robbing his best friends 
of strength, honour, reason, kindliness, love, 
money, and even life. 

During twenty years’ experience on the sea 
and on the snow in winter—and experience 
coming not on the top of the kind of life which 
would naturally fit one to meet these conditions, 
but rather after an upbringing in soft places 
—I have found that alcohol has been entirely 
unnecessary for myself 

I have been doctoring sick men and women 
of every kind, and I have found that I can use 
other drugs of which we know the exact action 
and which we can control absolutely with 
greater accuracy in cases of necessity for stimu- 
lating the heart. I contend we can get just 
as good results without it, and I always fear 
its power to create a desire for itself. It is not 
necessary for happiness, for I have known no 
set of men happier and enjoying their lives 
more than the crews of my own vessel, and 
the many, many fishermen who, like ourselves, 
neither touch, taste, nor handle it. 







































Bad Manners. 
By ISABEL BROOKE-ALDER. 

































Mi ( li the changes that have come too, should this same fine Madam’s be} i 
ito be in recent years, nothing is more at her club—one of the sn test of the smart 
than the ext rdinary increase of bad where she systematically a propriates thre 
It w ld course, be absurd to newspapers al two magazines at the cam 
ait d of these hurrying time: the stately grace time, and fails 1 irrender even those she ¢ 
that ruled every action of our grandparents’ finished readin although well aware that 
but there is, surely, no reason why the another member is vainly searching the racks 
q ening of the pace of our modernlifeshould and tables for them When at length she does 
I e proved so absolutely de tructive to ple sing rat le to jut e scatters the daily 10u 
be 1 Something subtle has happened widespread, on the floor around her hair 1 
ent < itastrophe « f the nature of a blight leaves the small publication n such tattered 
t e flower te in lanity, has passed = disorder as would procure for a servant in he; 
over our compatriot atiecting all grades of own house! lt sharper 
society Its pas ( deadened their power! Chi e lady is the inglorious “ heroine 
to appre te the capacity for beauty presented of many a heated argument ti the secretary 
by even the trivial events of the flying hour of the club, « equent on the statement of 
Nobody care I 1 how his conduct habilities incurre such as for telephone calls 
ppr to |} f whether in a ia special me epared b counte 
ti be foun icial ¢ the reverse ifter the time fixed for s¢ [The most 
Indeed. t kicl en he is down” i striking ¢ le her record resulted fri 
no longe held a 1 f le actio l mistake 1 it her order for 
ecretly to place a umb] block in his path bottle ot « ( | i¢ 
i ere ton ther f your opportun bri t in ¢ ] ‘ \ emptied 
to ¢ ipy his desirable 7 iO! t her table it e declined to for 1 
Bad manne re cert then t di t than half! 
( teristic of the e; a rampant evil, for Does a lad t the te it of uppe 
\ some pat t o t to d Ve! nd flat nd cl the hft wit I 
enu | dL curt e might to « ] wn m ll 1 | lder te 0 
ct e ind ence 1 I l or dru If the with her bare ded \l E.4 rial 
a tion were apparent in one class exclu n hould they mount by the stairs, and 
‘ e would 1 present suc ovel pas her on the upward or the downw 





the verdict of modernity, estab- 


If we acce 
shing the equality of the sexes regarding their 
e fitness for taking part in legislation, in 


est of fortune, the curing of all the natural 


hat flesh is heir to, and the hundred other 


st 

sions of the struggle for life, then let us 
ve it weight by adding a rider touching the 
ivisability of absolute “fair play.’’ Both 
ides need reminding of the lack of observa- 


n currently bestowed on that commonly 
neficial commodity 
But our women workers are themselves by 


means free from the reproach of disregard 


fair play. Surely, having encroached on 
ields of | hitherto held exclusively by 
men, it be es them to observe with the ut- 
st scrupulousness the rules whereby they 
re ordered. For instance, when men and 
uidens are waiting for the same omnibus to 
nvey them to offices where their punctiual 
pearance is equally necessary, there can be 


possibility of obligation compelling the men 


allow all the few remaining seats to be taken 
by the girls. The acceptance by a girl of such 
1 sacrifice denotes dishonesty, added to bad 
nners. Women do not thus resign fo each 
y their just rights, therefore, whilst filling 
e place of men, they have no claim for more 
nsideration 
Even in such small matters as using a slip- 
d method of expression and indistinct utter- 


} 
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ance are the bad manners of to-day made pain- 
fully obvious, for to hear the younger genera- 
tion speak is often torture to ears attuned to 
the music of our language as rendered when 
middle-aged folk were children. It is as though 
all care for the comfort of the listener, and all 
delight in dignity of phrase had been crushed 
out of England’s everyday intercourse by the 
ruthless wheels of destructive ‘“‘ progress,’ 
nothing remaining but a confused and confus- 
ing jumble. 

Deterioration in manners has touched all 
sorts and conditions of men, every hour pro- 
viding fresh evidence in whatever surroundings 
it be passed. Remember, for example, how 
the brusque ticket collector, who trod on your 
foot on a recent train journey, merely grunted 
and glared as you flinchingly withdrew it ; 
and how the jaunty waitress who bumped your 
shoulder painfully with a heavily-laden tray 
and splashed your hand with hot tea, merely 
remarked, laconically, ‘‘Sorry!” instead of 
offering the old-time apology, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon.” 

Taken for all in all, it is certain that the world- 
citizens of to-day, in their total disregard for 
the probable predilections of their fellows, 
fashion their course on the model of the mon- 
arch, who, prophetically aware of their need of 
a motto, emitted the appropriate phrase, 


= Apres moi le dé luge ! 


Between the Days. 


ETWEEN the days—the weary days— 
He drops the darkness and the dews ; 
Over tived eyes His hands he lays, 
And strength and hope, and life renews. 
Thank God for rest between the days ! 


Else who could bear the battle stress 

Oy who withstand the tempest’s shock, 
Who tread the wear y wilderness 
Ame ng the pitfalls and the rocks, 
Came not the night with folded flocks ? 


The white light scorches, and the plain 
Stretches before us, parched with heat , 

But, by and by, the fierce beams wane ; 
And lo! the nightfall, cool and sweet, 
With dews to bathe the aching feet / 


For He remembereth our frame ! 
Even for this I vender praise. 

O, tender Master, slow to blame 
The falterer on life’s stormy ways, 
Abide with us—between the days / 
















John Drummond's Crisis. 


A Complete Story. 


By WALTER HIGGINS. 


e the clock struck midnight John Drum- 
mond rose from his fireside chair, and 
began to pace the study floor. 

The lines on his face were painfully accentu- 
ated, and his head, usually so erect, fell slightly 
forward on his breast His lips, generally 
arched and full, were now compressed to a 
l hands were tightly 
He had the 


countenance of a deep and constant student 


long thin line, and his 
closed as he strode to and fro 


a man of regular and good mental habits—and 
a body by no means of the spare, ascetic type 
Drummond belonged rather to the robust kind 
of men—robust in thought and constitution 

a fine example of what has been called “‘ mus- 
cular Christianity.”” In consequence of which 
he was almost the ideal minister of a growing 
church. 


His great physical strength and 


powers of endurance enabled him to carry 
out his more arduous duties with comparative 
ease, while his mental equipment and his fine 
manly presence brought him many and sympa- 
thetic John 
splendid man, and a splendid minister. 


Since he had been at Felstown, a matter of 


followers. Drummond was a 


seven years, he had gathered round him a 
band of capable young men, and these he 
had trained into fine specimens of his own 
school 
enthusiast in outdoor 


of thought and manners. Himself an 
games, he had won 
his way into the hearts of the sport-loving 
youths of the district. This, and their personal 
esteem for the man, had led the lads to pay 
some measure of attention to the message 
which John Drummond could so attractively 
proclaim. And the message had not failed. 
In a comparatively short time he had built 
up a good church, and laid the foundations 
of a promising institution, through which he 
hoped to get closer to the hearts and inte'lects 
of his people It had been h 
but work of en promise 

And now it was all ove1 He had decided 


the evening service 


ard, uphill work ; 


rmMou 





lay He swallowed with difficulty the 
t rose in his throat when he thought 
ind, clenching harder his fists and grind- 
teeth, continued his march up and 


down the room How easy it would have 
been for ie men to stay on and say nothing 
waiting and hoping for the difficultic to 


be cleared forgotten ! But J nn 


moulded of another clay 


away OI 
Drummond was 


For months now probably years, he had 


been losing his hold on the Gospel which he 
preached Doubt had come, and at firs 
gone easily enough; but they had returmed 
with ever-increasing persistence and growing 
frequen V They had come ba k, and, ¢ 


' 
len red, had refused to g . } 
been admitted 


And so they 
and hidden in cool, sha low 
recesses Of his mind, and there for a time th 


1 


had stayed ; Dut length they had forced their 
way into the light and prese¢ 
all their fulne 


challenge of the man had died down to a mete 


ed themselves in 
and strength, and the frantic 


hoarse whisper and groan 

Books had been set before him by his young 
men—strong, masterly expositions of the de- 
terminist, rationalist, and agnostic schools— 
and his advice on them had been asked. He 
had read and re-read them, and the weak 
points in his armour had been pierced. Lesser 
men would have laughed the books to scorn 
refused to read them, and advised their dis- 
ciples to do the same. But for Drummond 

impossible course; he must 
As he said to one of his promising 
student of § scienct 


this was an 
fight it out. 

young men, an 
‘“You and I must see this through tot 
end. Some men will tell you to leave it 
alone and stick to the Bible, to ignore al 
difficulties and laugh at all doubt. They 
will point to the beautiful lives of men wi 
never have a moment’s trouble, and hint that 


eagel 


these men are in some way better off th 
we; but it is not true. The man who has 
thrashed out the matter is the only armed 
man; the other is blind to the dangers 

the way, and may be stricken down suddeal 
; moment, and may neve 








in an unheeding 
rise again. No, my boy, we will read the 
them _ light! 


books, and, neve! treating 


as many do, we will find what is wrong, @ 
maybe, learn mething new and true iro 
them. We will remember that peace comet 
to the armed man.’ 
And so the | ] had been read and mal 
of their obviot fallacie 1 contradictio! 


noticed and corrected What had appeal 


1 nist "4 
like mountain of difficulty had vanis® 
before his practised mind nd argume™ 
that had seemed incontrovertible had iaiiea 





‘ expen 


critical instinct and 
remained ane 
Long alte! 


away under hi 
ence; but something had 
that was the spirit of the books. 
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had closed the bulky volumes, and got 
ail on his way with more immediate work, 
strange thoughts had begun to take shape, 
‘ue and deeper far 
the verbal had 

And these had grown and grown, and numbed 


‘ subtle questionings, 
difficulties he solved. 





" and paralysed the rea ly weapons of contro- 
‘ ry and examination which he always 
- ight to bear on his subjects. And at last 
4 had found it harder and harder to clear 
oan way doubts, which at first had flown like 
‘ irds of night the coming of day. The 
ls of his mental prison had seemed almost 
perceptibly t certainly, to close in upon 
until he had been forced to admit that 

rb s old faith w well-nigh gone. 
oe Drummond t pe 1 in his walk and sur- 
ed the volumes; then went over to one 
" er. Here were the books of the ‘‘ enemies 
the Cross ’’—clever, painstaking, scholarly 
rch representative of the finest intel- 
eg lets in Europe and America. He smiled 
lag tterly as his eve ran over the title—‘‘ Free- 
4 e ht’’: his t ht was far from free just 
i ; doubt seemed like a prison-house. He 
— down a Bil It was a German volume, 
won ed in vari colours to show the parts 
stax doubtful authenticity and certain falsity. 
. turned up the Gospels. Nine words of 
a affirmed to have been His with some 
4 of ci ty He closed the book with 





igh, and took down another, a discussion 











eg the Pentateucl That did not seem to 
U matter . ] 134 — He 
ter so much, did not seem so vital € 
ive : . os 
ned the well-marked pages of another— 
re . 
ve ructive study of the miracles, and 
Th . : : 
itic denial of the Resurrection. Heart- 
) V 
ao nd w he turned to the fire and 
"4 again i easy chair 
| Th — 
His Bibl it his side, opened at the 
10 - i 
To t é on he could always 
aril 4 , 
n. Men mi cast doubts on their author- 
nd | all me of scholarship, 
aii David had to do with them, but men 
- i I rob n ir ¢ T Lh anity 
- were 1 y I und cry 
( I ( } ounded 
‘ 11 y ed with th 1 
11 y | 1 and thankf 
4 ° l / { fo } li p i ‘7 l 
pea he 1 : 4,1 have a odly her 
: In pieasant 1 ( ! Hi whole life seemed 
me ip in! v as he read these words. 
H t oht } . - 
thought of his boyhood, with it boisterously 
f “appy schooldays, away at the seaside town 
ere his mot and father dwelt; he re- 
‘ Called h, 4 
site the quieter but no less pleasant days 
1 are 
vonese, with their many associations and 
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friendships, their inspiring memories of tutors 
and fellows. Lastly there rose before him 
the picture of the last seven years at Felstown, 
and his great work. 

Only one memory of all these was sad. 
During his college days he had loved a girl 
with all the strong and restrained love of a 
scholar, hoping, things were turning 
out well, to make her his wife, and interest 
her in the work of his church; but when he 
had been two years in his present position 
the news had come one day that she had 
suddenly gone off and married a man of the 


when 


world—a rich and gay young artist. John 
Drummond had borne the blow in silence ; 


and beyond a slight breakdown, which his 
congregation thought due to overwork, he 
had shown no sign of the great mental anguish 
and bodily suffering it had caused him ; and 
the matter had passed, driven by his strong 
will to some neglected corner of his thoughts 
had done its work. 
As he sat there he realised that all his 
and difficulties began at that time 
of pain and sorrow, that before that he had 
never questioned the eternal purpose. He 
saw the events of the last four or five years 
in a new light, with a new perspective. He 
continued to read the twentieth Psalm— 

‘“ The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble ; 
the name of the God of Jacob defend thee : 
The Lord fulfil all thy petitions.” 

“‘T have but one petition,” he 
“that God will make Himself 
me. Then will all doubts and 


and feelings ; but it 


doubts 


He paused 
murmured ; 
real 
dark visions vanish as nothing. 

* He will hear him from His holy heaven wtth 
the saving strength of His right hand.” 

**Oh for a sign,”’ he cried in his agony, “some 
token that God still men, still 
guides the tortuous ways we tread, still holds 
the frail threads of our tiny destinies in His 


again to 


moves among 


” 


powertul hand. Oh for a sign! 


The wind outside wailed mournfully around 


the gables and chimneys. 
** Save, Lord: I the King hear us when 
call.’ If only God would give the sign!” 
He bent forward, his head in his hands, 
id gazed into the dying embers Fixed in 


thought he conjured up fantastic 


] pictures 


in the faces resembling those he 
knew He recalled from this reverie 
by a gentle knocking He failed to hear it 
at first, being too pre-occupied ; but gradually 


that something unusual was hap- 
and the silence 
Someone knocking at 
Ah, there it was again! 


Quickly he stepped 


pening The noise ceased, 
fully roused 
this time of night! 


door. 


him. 


It was the front 































out from his study, felt his way down 
unlighted stairs, and fumbled for bolts 
locks. At last he had the door open 

At first he could see nothing; but as 
ey erew more accustomed to the dark 
saw a tiny child crouching in a corner. 


child’s voice said: 
‘Me come in: 
‘* Who are 
ne came forward. 


me cold.’’ 


you ?”’ he asked, as the 
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ihe 


and 


his 
he 


A 


little 








thought of veal-and-ham pie, and a few viand 


of that substantial nature; but it presently 
him that something more delicate 


required illy 


dawned on 


was Eventu he returned wit} 
and milk—all his inexperienced 
eyes and hands could discover. He found the 
little one studying intently a portrait of Jesus 
that hung over his desk. 

““Me like dat!’ 


picture. ‘‘ Your daddy ? 


some biscuit 


she said, 


” 


indicating the 








come 


| rie 
Vi re ado yo | ] h 
Here ! came the bewi i! I 
**Do you reall he id, smilu H 
picked the little one in his arn and in 
faste 1 t » his st 
** There ! h i ‘ uild i he 
ee t rmcn 1 bril l \ ip) ind ll 
to her; “sit th and t wari! 
‘Me hungry too aid the undaunted 
n stranger 
Very well, we'll see what we can find.’ 


rneyed to the kit« 


child. At 


hn Drummond j 


And J 
in earch of food for the first 


hen 


he 


me cold 
I} trange question brought tears ver 
ical il eyt 
Vho bi t you here ’ he ask 
the littl irl] had finished the biscuit 
ip 
rhe mentio that name seemed to reca! 
something to tl child’s mind, and a puzzie 
look came to her eve She looked 
her hand yuund about the floor 
It’s he said at length 
** What’ ( +s 
Paper.’ 































IWssDOM FROM JAPAN. 


‘ ed 1 
ree o lim that perhaps 
‘ throwing light on this 
( He went down irs 
t paper in the hall. It 


d to himself by nam« 


1! so strange, he tore it 

vo NM who iheae 

1 tre 1 him = se 

S ibed thie extreme folly ol 

w, when thi lamout 

had worn away, she had 

foolishness ; how her passing 

for the I t had failed when she knew 

intimately ind given place to a 

ke no violent : how her husband 

when tired of her, and had 

bro eaving her to fend for herself 

ild: how she had grown weaker 

weakel her care, until she lay on het 
be 

He read ntil the child's voice startled 
wit 

Don’t cry! Me likes ’oo.”’ 
And the is great manly frame shook with 


violent sobbing, till at last the little one 


bered down trom her chair and pulled 

ically at his arm He took her in his 
ind continued reading 

hn, t etter went on, you will 

ive me know, when you realise how 

has pur ied me for my_ folly Were 

( is, | would not dare to ask so 

t a thn I now ask you When I 

v chi be alone in the world with 

to hely r, no one to nourtsh her, no 

rain her in the way No 

you do And so IL ask 

I d torgiving, you will take 





to 
to 
vw 


care of my child, or upposing you cannot 


do that, if you will find her a home where she 


will learn to love God and her fellows Phey 
tei. me the child is like me—what I once was: 
that may help you to decide ; but I feel sure 
that you who were ) e so ready to do my 
will, will me do the last thine I shall ask 


in this we tt for my sake. for the sake 


of tlim Who loved the children 


He could 1 l no more Fears blinded his 
eves, and he telt an awful choking sensation 


within him 
‘My God!’ he cried: 
suftered,”’ 


“what she must have 
And then slowly through his stricken 
senses, Came words 
tiful : 
T/ Lord fulfil all thy petilions. . . 
He will heavy him from His holy heaven.’’ 
\ radiant smile spread over his face as 


words thrilling and beau- 


the light shone in upon his clouded soul. 


It is the sign he cried aloud. ‘‘ God 
has answered I know again. [ know 
again.” \nd tears once more took their 


unhindered way down his freshening cheek 

tears, not of anguish, but of unspeakable 
jOV 

And the little one crooned on its declaration 
ot love 

Suddenly he took the child’s face between 
his hands, and looked deep into her laughing 
blue eyes 

Thank God he said; ‘‘I have been 

mistaken all 
Chat night he gave thanks for his deliverance, 


this time—miracles do happen.” 


for the wonderful sign that had come. And 
then he breathed a prayer for the child, and 
for the work to which he could now go back 
with renewed vigour and hope. John Drum- 


mond’s crisis was over. 


Wisdom from Japan. 


senius hea ne in lividual, and then compre 
ends ten 
> ow 
Naoto 
‘egiigence looks at the battle-held. then makes 
TrTOW 
oe a 


if the mind is clear, «ven in a dark room there 


be radiance ; if the thought is dark, at noon- 


lay there will be demons 


Q 


335 


Seeking information is a moment s shame ; but 


not to learn is surely a lasting shame. 
¢ + 
Be not lenient to your own faults ; keep your 
pardon for others. 
Fs bd 
When the sense of shame is lost, advancement 


ceases, 




































































Vr. Sam 
woeful sayings wer 
Charles M. Alexander 
Sam_Jones 


Ji Nes was fo 


who died last year, 


many years one of the greatest evangelists in 
guoted from end to end of the 





4 Lane ri a, 


His quaint 


ln the following article ¥, 


COUNTY, A 


of the Torrey-Alexander Misston, gives a striking pen-portrait y 


greatly mourned by thousands 


A Helper of Men: 


MEMORIES OF 


SAM P. 


JONES. 


By CHARLES M. ALEXANDER. 


(= hot afternoon last May l stepped on 
to the platform in the Tabernacle where 
were holding our meetings in Atlanta 


and looked into the face of 


Jone a Man whos 


(i fla, sam 
name has been an in 
first day I heard 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


tion to me since the 


ten years ago, In 


\s | speak his name now, my heart grow 
m and is full of thankfulness that I eve: 
him, for many of his thoughts ar 

ired as pt 
Following that att m meeting, T went 


of the tirst thing 
personal conversa 
How 
and daughter 
of him! 

the workings 
summing up the im 
ived from the meeting 


1 him to his train. One 
I was impressed with in 
tior was his” cultured 
thoughtful he was ot his wife 

how thoughtful they 


to wat h 


gentleness. 


were 
interesting 

mind in 
had rece 


[It was 


Ol his great 
pressions he 


If | had never read his words or heard him 
peak, that hort conversation would have 
proved to me that his was an extraordinary 


mind. His 
in de aling 


tone of 


oO quick and accurate 
and with it was a 
quiet and 
that of a mother talking her baby to sleep 


Prasp Was 
with subyec ts 


conversation a calm a 


A Delightful Day. 


miles trom At 


He and his wife gave us a pressing 
tation to visit them on our rest-day 
\\ ent up to Cartersville—and what a dav 
t ' It wa wh a day as I remembet 
ith Mr. Mood hen he was u 
\t ta during the Cotton Exposition He 
ting in the home of a triend, and 
thre ay answerll Ir questions al t 
nd great men he had met, and 
( eri | heve reat ( 
pend } et h mall me 
( hou 
I \ { ci ( 
id | family received us that 
in true Southern vile. They had 
t many carriages at the station for us, tor 
had expected mor nh our party 


When we reached his home we 
to feel at immediately. 
acquainted with the 


were made 
After get 

members of his 
drive 


beauties 


home 
ting 
family we went for a around the 
ot his chara ter 
talked about 
how interested | 


and then new 


town 


began to shine out as he 


love tor the people and 


was in their welfare. He showed us a big 
tabernacle he had built on a hill which had 
been bought and given tor the purpose by 
the town. He made it a point for many years 


to hold at least ten days’ meetings in his 
home town annually. As a Nashville r 
gious paper said, one of the greatest tributes 
to Sam Jones was that he had held his con- 
gregation in his own home town tot twenty 
years 

Fighting the Saloons. 

[ pled him with questions constantly, for 
there many I had longed to ask him 
for vears. He said when he first came to 
that town to live with his family, there wer 


Vere 


twelve saloons there He stated betore an 
audience soon atter coming that even one 
saloon in that town was too many for his 
boy, and that they had to go. He kept 


getting other people t 
until they conquered 
| threatened to kill hin 
and did dynamite his barn. I asked hin 
it a saloon could legally be brought into t 
town He aid Ye | uppose it might 


glance nt 


preaching, 
pray, and 
Phe saloon-keepet 


praying, 


working, 


. but wit] - nest 


ny cye hie added Wi Lhave piven thet 


nl t! til they wont » head first, Un 
ha ) leet fl 1 | isked h 
how it I he said, “ We just: keep 
Initual a { the town af h 
tt Lyn if t t it Ul Tel elicl i 
} 
Memorable Sentences. 
\tter the mid-day meal, we sat on 
’ med erandah He Wal in a roc RIlp 


erandchild on his kne 
him as we could get, asi, 
And what answers he gav 


vuld recall all of them. Amone 





thing 1 this: ‘ You cannot say 
quain «th vour tongue 1f you haven't got it 
. vour head Another striking sentence 
fe Mr -- “Th ho leave their mark on 
raul of d in Who have conviction 
ere opinions slip through 
at 
t shown to him by 
family, and those whe 
vas a proot of his home 
he had preached so con 
ne kindly-faced coloured 
« had been with them 
> Mm 
#, And | you ke te lve with 
: ve Vithout them Was 
| ed Mr. Jones as he walked about 
I thought then 
f ( feeble, although his eye was 
rand ste Vv and voice resonant and 
; We all went back to Atlanta, repeat 
; g ne another and each 
tT I 1 te W111 T1071 te be better 
‘ . 
S The Story of His Conversion. 
went Sam Jon trained for t Bar, but he 
1] ate lrunkard up to the age of 
ne when he promised his 
y y fathe e woul meet him in 
K it I own story of how he 
me 
we You 1 How long did it take 
cr ] ne { I chyion 2?’ Well. I was 
no ng alon t it hole week, but as soon 
rhe | meant I got it right there. I 
eek a-mourning, an’ 
¢ | t at last | said 
am Sam jor ! ive to give this thing 
ething more that 
: I 1 ‘ that 
( re Ve ed 


1 vot it when \ did 
’ { | st] ol l 
1 rol the wee | TOOK 


of the field, and 


> | you haven't moved an 
\ turned round instead of going 
\ t stood nmght there and 
{ my hte and threw 
I lown im a common pile 
hen | I 1 the bndge to the other 
and t a | id return, I stopped 
set fi { e bndge and watched the 
t spark di nto the water, and waited 
| V ti topple over—and 
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it was not fifteen minutes till I was in 
the arms of God, a saved man. If you 
give up your sins, every step you take 1s 


towards God ; and as long as you keep therm 

every step you take is towards 
‘What must I do to be saved ? 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘ How 


in your life 
the devil 
Believe on the 


can | believe * Repe nt.’ If you do re- 
pent, you cannot keep from believing, to 
save your life 


I remember reading this twelve years ago, 


and the words burned into my heart lk 
fire I would not have introduced them 
here did I not think that they might reach 
some other man. I was already a Christian 


but the bridges were not burnt. 


Some of His Stories. 

Some of Sam Jones’s stories may seem 
rather light, but when you think of them 
they are worth whok pages of some books 
on the Christian life. Here is one: 


I was riding down by a neighbour’s lot, 
when I saw him digging in a ditch, and asked 
him why he digging there. He said, 

I want to lower the bed of this ditch, so that 


the water from the spring will run clear. My 


Was 


horses won’t drink this muddy water as it 
is now 1 said, ‘ Neighbour, I have just 
passed your spring up there rhere is a hog 
In it rooting up the mud. If you go and 
take the hog out of the spring your stream 
will run clear without lowering the bed.’ 


Let us get a clean fountiin and the streams 


will run clear 

rhis illustration is so portable, so easy to 
carry around with us. It 
many times in our everyday life, when an in 
volved statement of the same thought would 


comes up SO 


not be usabk 


Another vhich an audience of men 


tory 


grasped qui klvy was the one he told about 
two hors 

Put a sk la horse into a cart and 
start down through a city street, and you 
will have to dodge to keep out of every ve 
hicle that comes along Everybody expects 
you to move out of their way But you put 


a thoroughbred trotter light bugg 
and start down the street at a fast rate, und 
everybody on the side-waik to 


you go by ‘What a won 


mto a 
will roost 
watch and say, 
dertul horse 

You vO 
week, and you will have to spend your time 
people ’s Way, and every- 
body will trample on you. You go on your 
way a defeated, whining person. But you 


start towards heaven a mile a minute, and 


on your way to heaven a mile a 


In getting out of 



































THE QUIVEK 


il ike iy for you, and say, by roug Earnestness can always be dis 
\\ m go! tinguished trom emotional gush or bellows 
hurrahism karnestness is a thing of r 
His Reading eve and ta more than of the voice an 
tioned him reat deal about hi the word It is a great compliment 
He said if a book did not grip any preacher when the people say, ‘] 
vo or three pages he would us go and hear that fellow. He is in ean 
o do ith it He always est kKarnestne In the p pit is bore | 
lost tu to ¢ experience — which 
His power ot sclous pardon and 
most strikl plete deliverance from s 


gives to the speaker 
| 1 am going to quot 
the next in tull. — [ cap. 
not bring myself to 













it anywhere. It |} 


lids 


been such a blessing t 
me for years; I want t 


pass it on to others, 


He said when he 
entered upon his work 
In his first circuit (he 

then a Methodist) 
[ had three books 
the Bible, the fifth volume 


of Spurgeon’s sermons, 


Hatred of Shams. 

| have always had 

an inborn, constitutional 
hatred of shams, and espe- 
cially of religious shams 
Heaven and hell, one top- 
less and the othe 
bottomless, al 

real to m 

Truth is_ real; 

life is real; 


and an old volume of 
Skeleton Sermons.’ Ot 


he 


course, my Bible was 
Book of books 
to me, but I read 
and re-read that 
Jume of Spur- 


Peo! sermons 





until my soul was 
tirred with the 
rit of the man. 


I. owe much to 


no man can 
a ham or 

hypocrite — with- 
out getting out 
{ line with God 


lis One volume ( 


of Spurgeon’s and truth; and 
rmot! I re- hell itself wil 
membdel how | make real devils 
juently read out of religious 
the text of one shams befor 
of sermons, will receive them 
t l his I have always 
nm, and then THE LATE REV. SAM P. JON contended — ther 
I l read my i no hoot 
and i\ horn lang 
if Spurgeon treated his text that way poison, attached to theoretical infidelity ; 
ha treat mine ? It what a man practical infidelity has all these things 
test of what a man is, Spurgeon had rather be an Ingersoll and disbelieve 
the grandest preachers of hi Book. than to be a Methodist, believing 
| I | hirectme and = everything g t like Ingersol 
of st I much of it to the I saw up the first round on my His 
thi reat m circuit. tl it th vere either two distinct 
kinds of Christianity, or else a mayority 
True Sincerity my people had Christianity, and I did 
| eaking of earnestne he said have it. or wv ye. They had inditte 
reste cannot be feigned It 1 ence and carelessness and prayerlessnes 


} 


ke the healthful glow on a maiden’s cheek and I found no room for any of these in ™ 
! red to the artificial 


colour produced religious Irfe Oh, how many hours | spel 




























































trying to solve the 
to know my duty toward my 
more than three years be- 

was screwed up to the 
could preach the 


ithful pastor 


ring point here | 

truth in such a pointed way as to leave no 
doubt that I meant him. In othe 

1 tl urth year of my ministry I 

. to preach to my people just as I 

ht about my people. I may preach 
h s in Christ; but 
truth is one thing, and the applica- 
lives of men Is another. 
where it 
rows, and how it is prepared tor 

e market one thing, and that one 

ng t ! dor not help the colic: but it ts 
a reading of the mustard upon a thin 
and applying it that relieves the 

agonized patient. 


ind pains ot the 
influence the mind to 


a disserta- 


of truth to the 


mustard STOWS, 


Abstract truth may 





extent and bring out the brain sweat ; 

. onsecrated truth, vigorously applied to 
nscience, arouses the mind, produces 

tion—and all upward movement = ts 

et from conviction, from. first to last The 
maker who makes the best fit gets most 
ymers he preacher who fits most con 

v t most hearer 


Preaching at the Conscience 
I have known tora long time that men 
better than they did It is not in 
new paths, but it 
them walk in the 
preaching has 
it the conscience The intellects 


aken in) the whol Vary 


A HELPER oO} 


a mother in 














MEN. 


other 


brakeman or 


conscience ol a 
common laboure1 

‘In preaching at conscience 
three essential requisites: First, 
secondly , concentration ; thirdly, directness. 
He who conceives truth clearly will express 
it clearly. Show a man all sides of the 


any 


there are 
clearness ; 


truth, and then open it out and bathe it 
in a sea of light; then take a whole lead 
mine and run it into one bullet, and then 


aim where you want to hit, and your work 
is done. When you arouse the conscience, 
amid its ferocious lashings the only alterna- 
tive left is a better life or complete abandon- 
ment. Very few men will choose the latter.”’ 

He told ef listening to a frock-coated pro- 
fessor lecturing on science. He had made 
some slighting remarks about the Bible, 
and had passed on to the subject of life. 
He was talking about an egg, and said that 
scientists had analysed an egg until they 
knew all about it. Sam Jones quietly asked 
him, ‘Can you tell us what gender it is ?” 


The Two Mothers. 
I think that this closing story will give an 


idea of Sam Jones’s heart as much as any 
I have ever heard him tell. I wish I had 
more pages to give to this wonderful man. 


His references to home life were always most 
telling, and the two pictures contained in 
the following I have never forgotten, al- 
though I read them years ago. 

**God bless the mother! These two pic- 
tures I want you to take away with you. 
Here is a mother, a real mother, and here is 
name only. Here is little 
daughter of the mother in name 
only —a 
six-year-old — girl 

and she comes 
in and says, 
‘Mamma, please 
give me some 
scraps for my 
doll’s dress.’ . l 
shan’t do it,’ the 
mother answers : 
‘ you have wasted 
more scraps than 
you and = your 
doll are worth, 
and I will punish 
you if you don't 
quit bothering 
me.’ Little Annie 
hangs her head 


Anmie, the 


sweet 


71° ne 
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and goes away. 
Next day _ she 
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Please, Mamma 
There Vou ale 
You 


ng t night Go, put 


Live Thi 


just we 


t W was d mamma neve 
. 4 vord to m And the next 
Mamma 


he comes in again and says 
please let me have you ors. 1 shan't 
t You just nt tick your eye 
ind | ll certainly punish you if you 
cy off and let m« lave some peace 
tlie one t I Vy herself again 
time she say I just wish my 
1a Was dead.” And so little Annie ts 
ip, and no The eighteen years 


1 a perfect typhoon. Her mother 
he corners of her mouth down and 

I want to know vhat is the 
my daughter; I’ 
1 for her.’ I can tell he 


matte! 
dome the Le st | 
what is the 


} 


She is a chip off the old block 


Praying Together 


But here 1 true mother Littl 
M 1 n an Please, mamma 
me thread tor my _ needk ind 


la Say Very well, dear, in a moment 
ind threads the 
nd ties it in a strong knot tor het 
Phank you, mamma 
next day and sav 


on 


THE QUIVER. 


































remember what you told me about be 
1 good, sweet little girl, and when I wen 
upstairs yesterday I knelt down ind 
QO, Lord, help me to be a sweet Christia 
girl like my mamma \nd her m the 
L\ Will y | into the next r m Mat 
ind kneel and pray with mamma a litt 
vinle ? And I imagine I can see a th 
sand disappointed angels shut out on ¢] 
itsice I] vanted§ to ee what prea 


mothe 


things God yoing t lo for 
rv-and-by vnen — the 


ind Mary And | vhen 
mother coms it holding little Mary by the 


hand ind a tear that would not hay 


tained an angel’s cheek running down little 
Mary’s face ip and put his 
hand under the tear and caught it and ry- 
tallised it in his hand 
ill the othe 


to the skies i! 


angel went 


and the n, ahead of 
ingels, he winged his way back 
1 called the hosts of heaver 
together, and said, *‘ Here is the crystallised 
a sweet little girl that a mother j 
for this world And when Mary 
eighteen years old she is the joy and bless 
ing of her mother’s heart, and a comfort t 
} 


t 


ear ol 
training 


her trend Do you want to know whats 

the matter with little Mary ? She its just 

ike her mother Cr thou ister, and d 
A Lovely Farewell to the World. 

The might fore Sam Jones died ina 
lee pil i train ( is on his wa 
ome 1 elebrate witl family his filty 

hi that 
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Echoes 


The Mystery of Prayer. 
WHI N we take into account what 





God re all . the chief mystery 
f the w rid is that any prayer in it 
» Uunans i. ind the 
ysiery 1s One W the mystery ol 
. { 
yu ' cil 
< 


Crucified to the World. 
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The Value of a Human 
Soul. 


nbed i i t contribute 
h that th l ’ id the 
rroude +e 1 the | 
Mc t xt i will 
think Ww vention 
G t K r 
h e iow tblim 
s alle A “ la our 
ul { the 
) e |} de 
¥ swal | far-rangin 
t the mi 
. ¢ opic slice 
" vase 
' y 1 child 
1 the k efore he ha 
: J many ste from its frontier 
But the light tterr will reveal 
t « ind nagnitudes 
hat kecd a mere 
, i ! heard of 
x found 
Ww € than godless 
t K for we hav 
, ‘ I nk { the 
d dea eans of the 
i" rk N (God has been our 
_ ed th ultituce 
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Earthquakes of Faith. 


SOMI years ago a volcan eruption 
; of unusual violence occurred in 
the Straits of Sunda, and showers ol 
ish fell hundreds of miles away It 
was « ilculated that the fore of the dis 
turbance would have availed to carry 
the voleanx matter ejected three 
times round the « irth [hat matt c. 
if brought together, would have filed 
1 box as big as Hyde Park, and 
equal in height to the dome of St 
Paul's. Skies far enough away from 
the centre of that disturbance were 
mysteriously darkened And is it 
not thus with those agitations ol 
thought which have been taking pl ace 
in the world around us? Many an 
outbreak of unbelief may be far 
removed from our sight, and yet our 
skv is overcast, the atmosphere we 
breathe ' clogged, and if the sut tle 
forms of unbelief which so often 
penetrate our innermost life were to 
settle down upon the Churche > the 
Cross and all the hopes it inspires 
must be for ever buried from our 
sight We are sensitive to some ol 
those upheavals ol thought whose 
thunder never reaches the ear and with 
which we are not in direct contact 
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Moral Vitality. 
MORAL weariness and decrepi- 


tude in the soul are marks left by 
the devil’s branding-iron, whilst moral 
freshness and love and strength are 
the sure signs of God's health-giving 
I ivour 


« 


Our Approach to God. 
EN ER a heathen temple and you 


will hear there the rattle of 
crackers, the hring of guns, the beat- 
ing of gongs and bells. The attention 
of the god must be arrested, and a 
very notsy process it often 1s The 
approachment begins with man, and 
it is not judged likely that the spirit 
hovering near the image knows very 
much about the petitioner Many 
beside those in heathenism, or just 
emerging from it, are in danger of 
forgetting the fact that our knowledge 
of God is an effect following upon an 
eternal cause God's knowledge of 
us Ihe heathen man reverses the 
order, puttins the cause in man and 
the effect in God The self-boasting 
into which the Galatians were b ing 
led through the practice of an effete 
ritual is excluded by the principle 
that God's thought of us is the start 
ing-point for all our thoughts of God. 
Our discovery of the Eternal is a 
response to the wise and_ tender 
solicitude concerning us which throbs 


in His almighty heart. 


7 


“God is our Refuge and 
Strength.” 
|! is said that in order to produce 


the evaporation out of which 
comes the snow to build the glacier, 
an amount of heat is required which 
would melt a mass of iron five times 
the volume of the glacier itself. We 
are told, on the other hand, that the 
cold of absolute space is four hundred 
devrees below zero The te mpera- 
ture of the Arctic and Antarctic 
circles is that of the do days in 
comparison. Cruel cold hems us in 


on the one side and devastating heat 
on the other; and our life perches 
itself on a little ledge between these 
portentous extremes. We are poised 
midway between gulls of ice and 
abysses of fire, and it is on the 
frailest and most precarious foothold 
we pass our days The thought of 
these vast, impersonal forces should 
surely drive us to make our reluge 
in the pitiful, personal God. 
































































el inendurabl 

i man ot 1 I 
st severely shake 
it nonest purpose ST 


himself contre 
his power 
vs, thous 
{ iSS ind the earth as 
comes—apparently Still 
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A Troubled Heart. 





A Complete Story. 


By SCOTT GRAHAM. 


come 


life they 
W¢ can ct 
r too high to climb 
ce eems to become 
innot help fecling 
life 


} 
Wile n 


alter a 


nt in doing his duty 
nted by difficulties 
ount 

heaven above seems 
iron but no answer 
there remains that 


Ihe must surmount 


redly fall and crush 


Maurice Carr, Vicar of the remote country 
| h of Tortfield, had arrived at one of thes« 
di lful crises in life’s journey He was rest 
lessly pacing his shabby little study, a prey to 

bitterest anxiety His well-worn Bible 
mn his writin ible He had been 
comfort himself by reading some 
te passages Let t your heart be 
d:; neither let it be afraid He had 
1 rtol eH again and again 
H ed most nestly that he might 
[ me way out of the difficulty But 
he promises still remained there in 
| eir fulfili t ried 
r indeed Phere 
\ \ | tal value of lus 
] it | mtter oOo papel 
t ome was | ted on the basis 
for corn wh t never brings now 
vell der a hundred Veal \nd on 
1 three children to keep 
H d had a terrible vear It was autumn 
d i the prev pring huis faithful 
de l fe had died fter long and ex 
ness His two boys were attending a 
] ind hi ighter Juha, aged 
vi his housekeeper and general 
I totum 

Yet, out of his poverty, he had to keep up a 

Vicarage and grounds far too large for his 
le needs for Bishops do not approve 
ir clergy letting thei parsonages instead 


them In 
presses hardly 


Phu ilone 


iding in 


tax 











individual cases thus 


though the principle 


ere a great burden 


for a man uw position And vet. poor 
he wi ( rybody in the parish came to 
when in want lic was expected to prov 
port wine and beef tea for the sick, coals 
blankets for 1 needy, and sympathy ind hye 
for evervbod\y And, to an extent whuch we 
have amazed an outsider, he managed t 
it: but only by stinting himself and 


children so much that they scldom tasted meat 

He fall back \ 
\ hundred pounds he had managed, by incred 
ible self-denial had 


unsuccessful motor-car company 


had no private income to 


been lost in 


1oO save 
which pron 


iscd great things 1 


its lying prospectus. And 


row he was at his wits’ end, and on the y 


ot 


pounds ! 


ruin, for ive pounds—only f 


His wife's illness had so crippled him that 


he had been forced to abandon his usual wisi 
plan of paying ready money for everything 
His tradespeople were pressing him sorely 
Onc a chemist in the nearest town 
that morning written to say that, as he 
several times sent in his account for five p¢ 
two shillings and tenpence, if the money 
not forthcon by the first post on the f 


ing Friday, he irr in the Cor 


Court 

Phat, of would b n indelible 
race All the ther tradesmen would 
of it, and foll t. It would be published 
imsothe local and lhe would prol 
end in becomi vankrupt Phe Bishop 
suspend him fror his hi He would 
turned out penniless into the wide world 
his children would starve 


Let not your heart be tre 
those 


did could he 


having a tre ble heart ble had no Iriel 
to help hi obody would lend him 
money \nd even if he had, he wot Id 


liked to be he might n 
be able 
\nd 
picture which hung in 


loot 


rrow it, lor tear 


back 


suddenly 


to pay it 


his eves fell on a shab 
i bad light In ¢ 


and it seemed lik 


then 
old 
cornet 
a He 


Was a 


behind the « 


iven-sent answer to his” praye! H 


chance of from his most press 


Ile 


CSC ATM 


difficulties would sell that pictur 


It was the only oil painting he possess 
\ few engravi ind photographs of no val 
n cheap Oxford frames, made up te » 














\lthough 


he set no store by this 


t-collection, 


t it had been left him asa 
} old rishioner now dead ; 
d valued it She did not 
‘ tory of it, or the name of the artist 
nly just possible to make out what the 
t s for the corner was so dark, and the 
ry, led by dirt and time But 
ed to be lady's portrait, and dingy as 
sr S. Iwavs thought the face was 
ey The tarnished gold frame was 
7 re ( ken ; and, evidently, the poor 
- 1 days 
; say d spit its dinginess 
ow a n olfer to buy it Mi 
rous auctioneer in the neigh 
\ Barminster, who had been over 
. e Vicarage on business, had 
: Se seemed quite truck by it, and had offered to 
: iv it—for the frame He had been very care 
pon Mr. Carr that it was not 
laub s he wanted in the least 
e frame It was a good old frame, 
ase ( ( ittern of if \s it could be 
fee regilt, he was willing to give 
” d e picture, complete 
; : vear ago, before Maurice's 
¥ cute and he had not 
n account of the history 
( It rmed his last link with on« 
: nt on earth, if ever there was 
( 
t ‘ t it would be quite wicked to 
Ilis just debts must be con 
re ( iment le sat down at 
“ Mr. Trotter, saving he could 
; r /¢ Ile could not possibly 
a sely scrupulous mind 
bs t deal to ask for such a 
} ] { But perhaps the frame 
_ irtly compensate Mi 
Ss some distance ol at 
F the straggling village Ile was 
tes hat to go and post the 
mi hurried ring at the 
t 
self they could attord no 
in came mn sometimes tor 
7 j tind a small girl sobbing 
ste] It was the kind of incident 
th which his career had made him painfully 
V other's awful bad She's 
“own 1 tairs; and Johnny's gone tor 
the doct | please, we don't know what 
= ane il \ 1 come at once 
:' le to resist that appeal! “Ul 
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Part. 33 


come in one moment, my child, if you'll wait.”’ 
and went into the kitchen to 


ironing 


he said gently ; 


Julia, who was doing 


a pal 


om She was 
intellectual-looking girl; the sort of girl 
who ought to have been at Newnham or Girton, 


preparing fora brilliant career as a high-school 


mistress, as her father often bitterly thought 


instead of spending her days drudging for very 
little profit It was not the least of his troubles 
that 


people of her own age and station, she was 


instead of enjoying the society of young 


forced to stay at home for sheer lack of mears 

to visit or entertain 

I've written a letter for the 

post, but I can’t take it myscif, for I’m sorry 

Mrs 
badly 


‘ Julia, my dear 


Parrott has fallen down and 
and I'm 


1O Say poo! 
hurt herself wanted there 
immediately.” 

The injured woman lived a mile away, quite 
in the opposite direction from the post office. 

“Oh, I'm 
looking up quickly. 

‘T left the letter on the study-table. 
be sure and post it, won’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, I’m going out by-and-by, so it'll be 
all right, daddy dear. What time shall vou 
be back ? ”’ . 


‘‘ Impossible to say 


sorry !’’ exclaimed Miss Carr, 


You'll 


It will all depend on 
how the poor woman is.” 

He went off, hand-in-hand with the sobbing 
child fields to the Julia 


meanwhile ted het some 


over the cottage. 


fowls, looked out 


scraps of old linen for an untidy matron who 
and got the tea-tray 


came to beg for some 


ready rhen she dressed to go out, and was 


actually on the doorstep, when the village 
dressmaker appeared with a voluble account of 
she had against one of the farmers’ 


had 


a gricvance 


wives, and would not be satisfied until she 


poured it all into Julia’s cars 
Miss Carr, like a prudent girl, avoided giving 


any definite opinion ; and at last, though with 


rreat difficulty, got rid of her talkative com 


panion Then she set off at a round pace to 


the village, but the various distractions of the 
culminating with the annoyance of 


and excited 


last hour 
the dressmaker's loud voice 
exclamations, had put her father's letter quite 
out of her head 

She only remembered it as she was coming 
back ; went out at five! She 
home, seized it, back to the 


alas! by the reached 


and the post 


flew and rushed 
village. But 
the post othice the 


merrily on his bicycle to Crossford, four miles 


time she 
postman was speeding 
off, and there was no possibility of despatching 


it that night 
She brought it back in her hand ; for it was 


well known the village postmuistress was not 










THE 


about investigating the contents 
led letter which piqued her curiosity 

well not to leave it in the post 
returned, worn-out 


it last 
a trying coupk 


ral | ressed aite! 
secretly felt 
letter—his 


it Was 


hat his 


much depended 


Vi lVi } A 


out for the admiration § of — discerni 


visitors. 
Fortunately, he Mrs 

and peacefully asleep ; so that he had 

remaining at th 


found Parrott much 


easiel 
excellent excuse for not 


an 
He hurried to the chur h by a short 


cottage 


cut, and the stranger admiring a fin, 


found 


} 


est, which was one of the ant 


brass to a pri 
of the plac 


quarlan 
He introduced himself as lHiarold Woodho 


irom Oxitord 


gems 


a voung don fi it chanced. fr 


Maurice's old ce 
ay ; and the 


} 


Hege. Th ne flew quick 


aw nore regrett 


the povert 


} 
agree ible you 














iscerni What d mean asked the amazed 
it m ~ er shrugged his shoulders 
he ile 

it t ) e Fortune actually knock 

‘ r d because I’m a gentk 
é d honest man, I must 
ie ¢ \ to I wiles ! My dear i! the 
t know something of the 

Od f { vho offered you five pounds 
ed, | thie 1 | work was meditating a 
I'm not an expert in pi 

I don't pretend to be But 

+ I thu about art ; and well 

\ t t hopes that may never be 
led B you sell this picture to 

hody whomsoever, send it to some first 

rm in | and get their opinion upon 
You—vou think it may really be valuable 


gasped his bewildered 





eT 
[t's only di because it’s begrimed with 
e and dirt When it has been well cleaned 
exp [ nture to say you'll hardly 
ise it a Unless I'm greatly deceived, 
1 mast f one of the great eighteenth 
Vp { inters i ine ynolds, a Hopp- 
LR 
(nd—and how much do you think it should 
th 
n't ly say Send it to Christie's 
But but that would cost a lot of money 
; 1 Maurice : and then reddened with 
it ng revealed his dire poverty 
S re trange! 
been troubled about it 
hrewd eyes had already 
lance the shabby 
dbart clothes and his 
t t resignation, which 
the world had n 
I h imple | I 
il ol it I ( 
t almost insuperable 
lel ind unworldly 
d W wihouse icted 
hue llowed = the 
: kind heart to cl 
tio ind somew t 
ly \ luabl 
tender | lt 
cult to tind any 
village SUP Pose 
e take 1t away 


»> Lor don Lo-morrow 
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D Heat 


thank me It 


for you can't imagine how I should 


don't will really be a 


No, pray 


great lavoul 


enjoy the honour and glory of being the dis 


coverer of a torgotten maste rpiece in a remote 


country village! Why, my fame as a connois- 


secur will be established for ever ! ”’ 
But but Mr Trotter 
Truth to tell, the prospect of six pounds in 


hard 


urged the Vicar 


outweighed the 
aiter delay, 
of the picture in London. He 
forget that dreadful 
his head 


cash almost possible 


benefits to accrue considerable 
from the sal 
could not chemist’s bill 
which hung over 
Don't give him another thought ! 
opinion he picture 
valuable all the time ; and deliberately tried 
to cheat you! But I'll tell you 
course, I can’t expect you to trust me with a 
valuable painting like this, when I’m a perfect 
stranger to you, and you’ve only my word to 
prove whoIT am! You must allow me to leave 
shall we say twenty pounds down ? 


It’s my 


suspected the was very 


what—-of 


a deposit 
and then, if you never see me or the picture 
again, you will at least have that much to the 
good !"’ 
But—but 


Howe ver 


my good sir 
W oodhouse 
there were empty cupboards at the 


was resolute, for he 
was sure 
Vicarage. Drawing out his pocket-book, which 
was fortunately well supplied, he thrust four 
five-pound notes into the hand of his flustered 
host, and proceeded to write out an acknowledg- 
ment that he had in his possession an old oil 
Reverend Maurice 


painting belonging to the 


Carr, which he proposed to have valued in 
London 

‘But twenty pounds is far too much,”’ 
faltered the over-scrupulous Vicar 

But Harold would not listen to him H 


called for wrappings for the newly-discovered 


treasure ; and Maurice went off in search of his 
Julia In a few minutes 
very creditably 


that her 


unfailing counsellor 


she came into the study looking 
neat and well-dressed onsidering 


found her in the kitchen, making 


as a cheap substitute 


father had 
blac kber 
for butter 

She was introduced to Maurice ind the two 


y jam to serve 


oon became quite friendly over 


\fter 


every spare bit of old carpet and soft rag in the 


young p opl 


the excitement of packing thre picture 


house had been wound about it, 1t was care 

fully swathed in brown paper, and securely 
tied with a derelict clothes-line since no 
packing-case was vailabl Then ind only 
then, Harold pronounced it to be fit for motor 

car yourney Julia w immensely amused at 
tl ins which their visitor took ; although 
hike her fathes he had seen too much of the 











































THE QUIVER. 


to believe in good fortune, until it shone down from the canvas in all jts ¢ 
st unmistakable shay bloom once mor great critics went 
. ' he car had tootled oft Woodhouse ecstasics OL admiration over it and it y 
farewell from the front seat, Mr. Cart bought by an American millionair for ty ly 


ling utterly dazed by the suddenness thousand pounds 


vit ( Wl this had happened, returned to Harold Woodhous« paid many visits to ¢ 
idy He tore up his letter to Mr. Trotter re-decorated and transformed Vicarage 

was still lving on the table, and enclosed that, in the capacity of the chosen friend of { 
f pound note and the balance in stamps to famualy Maurice Carr felt that he could y 
emist, In payment of his account be sufficiently rateful for tl ‘reat servic 

‘let not your heart be troubled ; neither had rendered to a man in direst need And 


























“Unless I’m gréatly deceived, it’s a masterpiece’”—p. 235. 


let it be afraid,’’’ he murmured to himself last. he carried otf another treasure, mM th 
He made up his mind he would prea h from shay of Juha who, lke the hous had 1 
hat very text next Sunday Perhaps it might proved in appearance al ingly. 
comlort some other weary wanderer too! Phe Romney lady had been a great 
: + Harold averred, in his loverlike devotion ; 
The picture turned out to be a genuine and blessed for ever ould be the memorable ( 
y well-preserved Komney When the lovely vhich first brought him to ‘Torheld, sine 
face depicted therein had been freed from the led to the reatest. find of all—a_ chart 
d tains Of more than a century and you! wife ! 
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st of the kadttor, the Rev. A. G. Mackinnon has written an account of 

ty Canada, with the view of giving details as to the opportunities which 

suitable emigrants in the Dominion. Mr. Mackinnon has travelled far tn Canada, 

s as to recent developments that country will be read with interest. He 

mpha ec amnportance of only the right men and women going to seck their liveli- 


Chances in Canada. 
By the Rev. ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A. 


alise how small the world 


[mak days from Liverpool to Winnipeg 
makes ne | 


s growing; the luxury of an “ Empress ” 
r how « travel has become; while 
sudden change from a peaceful Scottish 
of this Western metro- 


to the bustl 


ilking has grown old-tashioned, 


esses one with a sense of the world’s 
quickening eed. The magician’s wand 


t 
| prosperity has passed over this city, since 
last I stood, only four years ago, on its railway 
platform. Then the long emigrant train 
rawled in with the clanging of the engine 
bell through streets and over level crossings, 
here horses and men dodged the cow- 
atcher. Now on the “ Over-seas Mail” 
verything is sacrificed to speed. You have 
to cling to the arms of your seat as you are 

ing round the dizzy curves on the north- 
of Lake Superior; and the 
no longer surfeit 
your car 
cuttings 


em headland 
islands 
for your glimpse is brief as 
us and rattles into the rocky 
[he wilderness of stone and scraggy pine, 
th its hidden lakes and lonely 
mly in their natural simplicity 
habitation peeping trom thei 
we, comes suddenly to an end, and you 
l station so roomy that 
nh the very tra seem lost 


visions ot tairy 


peeps ot 


s, clothed 





in a palatial 


Wasps in the Luggage. 
typical of the country, and 
hether it accomplishes more 
teady pace—except, perhaps, in 
nes and smashing of boxes. 
e no railway porters here thei 
ndifterently done by baggage 
These eve a light trunk with the 
ee With which an Association playet 
the football, and its crash on the 
n their ears. So pack 
lse you will find your silk hat very 
hand murrotr 
lung little bits of sharp glass all 


they will be felt 


telescoped, while yout 


where 








before they are seen. One traveller had 
his revenge. He searched until he got just 
the type of box the baggage-man dearly 
loved. Then he filled it with swarms of 
wasps. He was not present when it was 
dumped on the platform, but for many a 
day he noticed a marked difference in the 
delicate handling of luggage on that line. 
Winnipeg has followed the fashion which 
the Tower of Babel long ago set in the 
matter of sky-scrapers ; but it is trying its 


best to undo the language tangle begun 
then. Forty different tongues are spoken 
on its streets. One reads inscriptions in 


Hebrew, in Russian, in Greek, in Chinese 
above the little shops on the north side. 
There are some hieroglyphics that puzzle 
the stranger, though he feels, like Pat—that 
if he had a fiddle he might sound them on 
its strings! Gradually these tongues will 
all merge into one—the English language— 
and that quickly, for it is the medium of 
trade. 
The Need of Muscle. 

A man makes his own chance. That 
statement is truer of Canada to-day than of 
any other country. Such capital as it 
possesses has been dug from its own soil. 


It has depended, not on money, but on 
labour, for its wealth, and this condition 
still holds good. The man with empty 


pockets does not feel here the handicap ot 


the Old Land. What is wanted is murscle : 
the riches are already here. Yesterday I 
had visible evidence of that in a pilgrimage 
across the prairie. There had been heavy 


rain, and I will admit the walking was not 
very pleasant, especially through the shrub, 
and along wheel tracks that were dignified 
with the name of But the clogging 
mire on one’s own boots told its own story. 
It was black with the accumulated débris of 
centuries. In it lies the country’s gold mine, 
and the question that faces the emigrant is 
how quickest to turn into coin the results of 
Nature’s silent toil during the ages. 


roads 




























\\ cen out | ‘ you a k ? 
Th \\ i t ometl of the Mino 
\ and maiden: 
| 1 tl l | I | have al 
rea half a many 
con eason close 
( t id is still for 
’ ( St int in offices 
on M S t. bear e high-soundin 
tithe | lovme! B LU You i] 
likel ic loop \ ri as Ve entel 
nd mind the ste] Phe ircely roe 
t 1 in the little pl nd the au 
In ithable, for all natic lit have been 
there that day The man behind | the 
counter, however, seems to thrive his shirt 
sleeves are rolled up, as if he meant work 
and his chair tilted back : one hand lovingly 
caresses the telephone while the other 
fondles a tooth-pick. H in touch with 


and his in 
aracter and capa 


every corner of the great West 
read your ch 
This is the place wher 
intO money The 
material is of all sorts penctrat 
ing eyes have to quality Phe 
honest British workman, whose hands are 


quisit ve eyes 
bilities at a glance 
muscle is. turned raw 
and those 
detect th 


well hardened, has only to present himself 
to be assured of a situation with a wage otf 
SIX Or seven pounds month with board. 


The Attractions of Canada 


One bronzed. muscula on otf Scotland 


asked me to marry him His bride had 
just arrived from  Galashiel My heart 
sank ttle as they pledged their troth, for 
1 felt ur glens and rural villages were 
bei bed of their best blood At the 
present moment it looks as if the Old Country 
cannot mpete with Canad n its induce 
m t young tarme! \\ hould this 
be When I] rs t take alan 
in ti It iy t OWT 
| t 1d ? 1} re Im thie 
Wi 1] vite witl irgin sé 
ind ind | , hand unit 
\ sritisl rit tl eld up thei 
t ld Th ill never 
the Old Count Kcept ona visit 
tf! { cde iTel to tiv ik The \\ than CVCT 
bel Dut the fascinat f possession 
the knowledge that the ac are one’s own 
that the work put into tl oll becomes a 
last wealth ire ittraction which the 
hoi ind doe not ofter sO a nation tk 
growll p here infused with the American 
rrowing trom the States ideas and 
tit though inte loyal to the 
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What impresses one is that it is not 
much the thoroughness of the work that 
counts as the getting of it Take 
carpenter, for instance. It is not his neat 
ness or finish that are his best recommenda- 


done 


tions, but his ability to drive nails. At t] 
he can earn about 1: id while for i 
door work he may make f1 Simular wage 
are pi d mn the other trades Bricklayer 


can easily make the 
Civil Engineering and Teaching. 

The other day I met a young civil engineer 
who had 
Country 

“ Had you any difficulty in getting a situa- 
tion ?”’ I asked 

‘No: the Canadian Northern took me u 
at once; but there is a way of 
it,’ he replied, with a 

“Tell me 
with a laugh, for I read 
had 


come out recently 


going about 
smile 
first how not to succeed,” I sai 


that h 


signincant 


in his face 
divulge 
Plenty of chay 


I 
and ask if he has got 
tells 


some secret to 

That is easy 
to the foreman 
vacancy. Of course, he 
so they give it uy 

“What should they do ?’ 

“Well, get a pull on one of the prin 
ipals. It is not very difficult ] 
a letter of introduction to one of the heads 
of the department He looked me ove! 
asked some questions, and then sent an 
order to the foreman that he was to find 
place for m«e 


go straight 


them no, an 


secure 


Let me now turn to the teaching pr 
ion. I learned from one of the school 
pectors what chances there were in tl 
lime 

Would you take teache rom our s 
of the Atlantic | ked 

ws Yes { ‘ if fi ‘ tt | 


betore appoint them 

nd what al t laries ? 

With a secon certif e one W 
et from /1 to 41 L yeal While af 
cl certificated teachet ( 1 get ! 
{200 upward With this rush of imme 


tion we have more openings than Wé 
fill. And there i difficulty, 
idded, with a si 
“Too frequent changes on the staff ? 
replied | had becom 


hn 
familias itions al! 


another 


vile 

catching his idea 1o1 

with it in my Investig 

othe employment 

Exactly All our 
4] 


teache! ( Oolten gor QO! not 


trouble in tramil: 


lady 











Just when they become proficient they go 
and get married.” 

Now listen to what a clerk told me the 
thet morning. He was just the type of 
wouine fellow | wanted most to meet. A face 
full of intelligence, with firm lines about 

mouth, made quite visible his certificate 
character. I then asked him what he 
nsidered the secret of promotion. He 

Id me something I was beginning to sus- 
ct, and which reveals the real switch on 

track of success. There is a very aggres- 
ve I-don’t-care sort of an air about the 
nical Westerner. He has a mania fo! 
howing that he is his own master. Hence, 
a job he simply walks off 


1 . ] 
i he gets tire 


nd tries another. <A_ barrister, who has 
ist been chatting with me, says it is this 
hich makes the lawyers thrive in Winnipeg. 
[here are so many people working at their 
ong prote n. A carpenter has started 
a grocer, or a blacksmith thinks that he 


n do better a confectioner, and so before 
ng they get sadly mixed up in a business 
they know nothing about, and thus fall like 
ripe plums into the lawyer’s hands. There 
a good deal of this restiveness about office 
lerks, and the danger a newcomer runs Is that 

will catch the infection. Steadiness 1s 

virtue that business men are quick to 
letect, and here, perhaps more than any- 
where else, just because of its lack, it leads 
juickly to promotion. 


Risks. 

People here seem to have a natural weak- 
ness for taking risks. You see that in the 
ery crossing {f the street. Whether one 
nvites them or not, risks have to be met. 
Now the settler has quite a variety of them: 
when he has chosen a suitable quarter sec- 


tion and pitched his tent, he meets his first. 
The tough job of breaking the virgin soil 
nironts him. Now, modern machinery 
made pioneering easier than what it once 

In Kildonan Churchyard, near Winni 

1 will see the graves of the men who 

{ transformed the prairie into a field, and 

€ only patent was their own muscle. 
Perhaps the hless emigrant has the hero 
bition of f ving in their steps ; but he 
carcely eaten his first meal when the 
quitous cam er presents himself. He 
pels all gloom from the prospect There 
er Was a man farther removed from Job's 
niorter He j ot the opposite breed, 
He predict plendid harvests, and quick 
eturns He makes the settler’s mouth 
iter as he ti him how much money he 
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is sure to turn over in his first year. He 
advises that he should take in as much land 
as possible, in order that his profits may be 
bigger. In fact, his logic is most convinc- 
ing. When at last the pill is sufficiently 
gilded, he begins to mention a number of 
labour-saving machines which he is willing 
to dump down on that farm for nothing—to 
start with. All he wants at present is a mere 
promise—a morigage on the holding, which 
will soon be cleared off. Meantime there 
will be a nominal interest of 10 per cent. ! 
He takes away a little of the glamour with 
him, and the prospect does not appear so 
rosy. The machines come, but they _per- 
haps do not bring good weather, without 
which the most perfect implements are use- 
less. Hail lays half the first year’s wheat, 
and when the books are balanced after 
harvest the cheque that is sent to the im 
plement maker’s is just big enough to pay 
the six months’ interest. Then letters come 
to the Post Office for which the farmer is 
in no hurry to ask. At such a moment he 
needs pluck to persevere. The tempta- 
tion is to sell out and try something else. 
But if he only holds on, his farm will in the 
end pull him out of his debts. 

There is the risk also from the big har- 
vest; in fact, the larger it is the greater 
the danger. Does that sound strange ? 
Well, let me explain. Last year was the 
biggest harvest on record, and I met a 
farmer from South Manitoba who has scarcely 
got “ny money as yet for his crop, the reason 
being that there was so much wheat that 
the railways could not transport it to the 
market. Ten million bushels from last 
year are still unmoved! 


Social Conditions. 

What makes a country, after all, is its 
people and their customs. Our next-door 
neighbour, whether he be distant miles o1 
feet, is a factor in our happiness that cannot 
be discounted. There is this’ tascination 
about the West, that the new-comer has 
still a chance of giving final shape to its 
character. Geography, with its wide plains 
and vast elbow room, writes the headline 
“ Liberty,” but each may copy it in his own 
style 

rhe sense of largeness pervades every 
thing—even adjectives. “‘ Practical Sam- 
tarian ’’ was the sign I saw over a plumber’s 
shop. “ The Alberta Meat Market” was 
painted on another huge board that dwarted 
the shanty underneath, which wonderfully 
resembled a small butcher’s shop Phe title 





The Land of 


int meets 
clusion ol 
ind factory 


owing him 

the perambulator 
ing the baby 
rked to me, In 
llantry ? that 
band cooking 
hase of social 
n the new 


in Wit 
vintel 
e there 
lection 
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hops! But ex- 


wn throat, an 
man will out 


spade a spad 


Woman. 


rank, €a 


\ r rool 
eated cor 
( je rhe 
ntil he | 
ind ther 
ntence atl 
I guessed 


tf the young 
reins and meal 
1 to its utmo 
r one, not im the 
ented arbour 
is slowly but 
When married, 
and tis often 
youthful 
all it an excess 
not like to see 


its total lack 
ements I asked 
hardships ot 
thours did not 
Even when 
he candidat 
1 heard that 
t have been 
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but 


Wil 


turning 






























cl is he wished! He thou 
would never carry up-country 
and the six odd settlers who 

hundred square mile becan 


indignant at being dey 

Which they had ist heard 
candidate had to give up his se 
So the setth felt that iso] 


Compensation 


| have 1 | | | l ! 
might suit a Prappist monk, | 
ho had not taken the voy 
( ! onl be ¢ ed | 
ng nobody to t thout 
Deal thre coveted tithe ( () 
the « nity she teels | heel 


The Charm of Summer 


Phere is one thing I would 
from Manitoba, and that 
climate The cloudle cano] 
after day throws its dome of « 
city and prairie, is Nature’ 
gaily-painted house perched 


on green lawns lined by shaded 


There is a clearness in the an 
every outline sharply, while th 
is a constant tan to the heat 
skies do get out of temper 
they are never sulky and sullen 
up, and have done with it lik 


man. Thunder peals follow each 
they become prolonged into o 
ing crash, while the electric | 

n the heavens make us \ h 
finger the switch and shut it « 

a moment But it 1 oon 


unl 
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Nancy and her Small Holding. 


A Complete Story. 


By E. BOYD BAYLY 


(Author of ‘‘ Jonathan Merle’’). 


T was forty years ago. 
| The harvest moon and the hunter’s moon 


had come and gone A little young moon— 
» voung, she looked like a mere thread of 
' silver in the darkening sky—hung high above 
the lingering glow of the sunset, and near to 
er the evening star shone large and bright 
Relow, there stretched out one of those long 
narrow strips of table-land that form the foot- 
ls of Salisbury Plain, lying parallel to it, 
f, when tl reat Plain upheaved, a molten 
had rolled in about its base in long straight 
lines—quiet as the waves lapping softly on 
d sands on a summer day—and suddenly 
used and lain there, still, for all the 
since That is the effect of the landscape 
vest of the | in certain lights—the calm 
1 calm s¢ rrested ; long levels lying 
rallel, with hollows between, as_ though 
h mighty roller had drawn back there 
idy to leap, and only threw its weight into 

the mass behi it and lay still 


There wi of frost in the air, and a 
k of it in t d glow above the sundown 
P 1 beneath t moon. Not a breath of air 
ed, nor a thing The birds and 
had gone to bed, and there was not a 
er creature in existence on the sandy waste 
ring th irface of the plateau. Yet 
rently the tiny plain was inhabited, for 
t t k that crossed it there stood a 
thatched cottage, the white of its window 
gleaming through the twilight The 
1 all about was green, but not with 
” I W I ( vegetation was all 
ry that is, things not cultivated. 
with sinking deep in the sand along the 
d plunging in and out of nettles, 
1 and dock leaves beside it, it was not 
y walki u there 
Presently through the stillness came a 
und of merry voices—a wedding party 
were bringing a bridal couple home to that 
t roomed cot, out on the waste That 
I ing Reuben Armstrong had taken Anne 
Simmons to bi wedded wife There were 
not wanting vill beaux who had 
Looke “ hagr that they could not disguise, 
That they were not fixed on to carry the prize 


for Anne was a village beauty, fair and rosy, 
with pretty features and beautiful eyes and 
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hair. ‘‘ Sweet Nancy” her dead father used 
to call her. Some mothers whose sons were 
disappointed said that Nance was more sharp 
than sweet she had a tongue, and Reuben 
would find it some day. Certainly she 
had known how to keep the lads in their places, 
How came 


out 


and her temper was not petient. 
she to take up with a slow sort of coach like 
Reuben, whom no one would ever suspect of 
setting the Thames on fire ? She was a better 
‘scollard ’’ than he was, too, always reading 
and getting hold of a lot of things to know, 
while Reuben had only the three R’s, which 
he used laboriously. How was it ? 

Nancy used to ask that question of herself 
She 
was sure it was not for his good looks, though 


sometimes, and never found the answer. 


in that respect he was her match ; and it was 
not for worldly for might have 
looked higher than a farm labourer earning ten 
shillings a week, and very glad she would 
have been of a little more money, that she might 
help her widowed The question 
baffled her. She gave it up 

Perhaps the truth was that Reuben rested 
her ‘You never feel as if he was standing 
on his hind legs, like, all the time you are there, 


goods she 


mother. 


like the rest of ‘em do when they come a- 
courting,’’ she said once to her mother. And 
if Reuben did not scurry, no one could say 
that he dawdled, either 

She had ambitions, and she had not quite 
renounced them when she said ‘‘ Yes”’ to him. 


She had seen what it was to bring up a family 


on ten shillings a week and harvest money: 
he knew good mothers who had had to send 
their children hungry to bed when the mouth 
were She never bear that; 
two were waiting and saving 


she had stirred 


many. could 
and while the 
he at work and she in service- 
up Reuben to look out for a bit of land 
were the times when landlords were set against 
use 


Those 
letting land in small pieces. It was no 
going to any of the great owners ; but that strip 
of land belonged to several different people not 
great. They also preferred not to let in very 
small lots; but the soil was so extremely poor 
that nobody wanted larger ones, and the land 
lay empty till it was “that full o’ trump'ry, 
you couldn't hardly for un,” and 
only very poor people who could get nothing 


not step 










































better would have taken it as a gift. One 
tiumble-down cottage there became vacant. 
Tl ywner had no land to let with it, except 
its own garden-patch, but the man whose 
land lav next to it was willing to let at {4 an 
acre—the rent of a large farm on the best 
land in the neighbourhood being then about 
2 ‘SS. an acre It was the only chance 
and Reuben took as much as he could hope 


to b ble to clear, stock, and pay for—on« 


the than th now, and by 


the time tl d set themscel up with all that 
t | pa ome without 

1 earthen pot, tf des the furni 

cretly v dering how much 

1 had left They ° 1 a little wed 

din is other foll -nostly at their own 

expel yas not to burden the >] mother— 

ind now thev were comin yn with wedding 
to carry tl wedding gift 

ifts they were Ine young man 


was pretending to sta r under t weight of a 
lar I f potatoe another id a basket of 
delf wv 1 had been used at the party: the 


bride 1 two great loaves of her mother’s 
bakit ind everybody else had something 
clot or present Lau ng and chaffin 
they me s bling over t weedy ground to 


the littl cot Reuben unlocked the door 
lighted candle 


till Nancy could light a 


| 1 1 ' her presents 
| bits of things 
i | ing 
, 1 for | 
l + ‘ t ' } ( ve ’ | 





C queer ther 
{ 1 tri anc 
, f tartiy 
y d sang 
t l 1 to } 
- lovall f God ve t 
iter tl 
I I t awa’ ind 
R n ‘ancy Vv l to face the world 
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up had turned to gold, flashing in the dark 
night-blue ; the silver sickle of the moon was 
stealing down to the horizon, the great star 
above her shining across the waste as if it 
were going to speak. Alone—they two alone: 
not even a dog or a puss beside—alone with 
the weeds below and the stars above, and the 
one little cot behind the -not even a fire 
alight in it—everything to start fresh, except 
love And love is shy, in my country, and 


J) 
} 


finds very little to say for itself 

They had promised the Sunday School 
teachers of their youth not to begin life without 
a word spoken to God. They knew what they 
wanted to say, but both felt it quit impossible to 
go and say it indoors with the lamplight staring 


at then They knecled down on the flags out: 





sid only the light of that large, bright star 
streaming through the dark -and said 


Our Father together. Then Nancy, as 
braver than Keuben, repeated 


** * Galory t i " y God, 
For allt essings of t 
Ke u _ I us, Kit {tk 


b ath I almighty win 


For Jesus Christ’s sake \men.”’ 

“Amen,” said Keuben. They rose and 
kissed each other—then softly passed in 
under their own roof-tree, and felt that the 
Al ighty Wings over Ldowed it 

Che lamp stood on the kitchen table, and 
beside it the loaves of bread, cheese, sugar, and 
a packet of tea. One of the wedding gifts was 
a bread-pan—a present which would make a 
difference to almost every meal they ate. 
Out in the shed Reuben had store of potatoes, 
carrots, and parsnips from his own garden; 
that meant a fine lot of food. But how about 


I’ve a-settled » everything ther was ‘0 


I 
And wil left ?”’ asked 
Nar \ co { 
With rat ed | k |} drew out 
hit ‘ { tal Nancy 
| t laid down 
} 
lh 
said cheer- 
fully And that lit ad, with landed 
b ‘ 
lori y sa { 1 weeds all dressed 
like 1 le-i ler frost ing their 
leaves and lyu ft pon the gossamer that 
veiled ther It fain ene. Reuben 
\“ oll in the first y dawn, carrying a hunk 
bread and for his dinner. Nancy 


had a long day before her. It was strange t0 


own tasks 

















“He held up a lighted candle to show the way in.” 





lear a cloudl sky. By the 


it 
id settled things to her mind indoors 


d vanished—it w: 


s going to be one 


exquisite days of Indian summer 


! ike the late autun so lovely in the 
W he stepped across bit of rough 
grass to the edge of her own little holding 
her Reu’s! It had not even a fence 

nd it. marked out only by stakes driven 
t ground, with a cord from one to the 


other Tansy and thistles grew waist-high in 
clum}] Nettles and dock and sorrel were almost 
as tall. and thicker; and the ground between 
was all overrun with the farmer’s worst enemy 
coarse uch grass, and hawkweed and all its 
tufted tribe, and other bright things that are 
plagus when in the wrong place. On that 
light soil, weeds flourish like green bay trees ; 
but they are also very easy to pull up. Nancy 
fe ed a fork and went for the biggest of them; 
ploughing would be out of the question till 
they were down Up they came, and down 
they were laid in heaps, but, oh, dear! what a 


deal of “‘ trump’ry can grow 
yard, and how many yards there are to an 
re ! 

Nancy 
aftern 


can’t never get up all thic ther stuff by hand,”’ 


in one square 


i 


to see 


her in the 
Nannie, thee 


’s mother came up 


‘Lawk! bless thee, 


on 


she said Thee must get a hook and re’p on 
it 

So Nancy borrowed some kind of sickle 
from a neighbour—there were a few small 
holders in that region even then—and next 
morning was able to lay about her like Samson 
laying Philistines. Talk of pleasure! If you 
want to know something about it, wish yourself 


yung and poor and strong, with love in your 





cottage—with the heart of a lion and the eye 
f a wild bird looking far ahead to the vision of 
i fruitful field—hacking away at your enemies 
the weeds, and seeing t n fall before you, all 
in the bright sunshine and sweet, fresh air, 
with 1 singing on the thorn Two or three 
I w and perched Nancy moved on, 
ir sweet notes ; but it was all out of 
ve As the plants fell, the grubs 
under their leave were shaken off 
d re i feast so rar the robins ate and 
f the W obliged to he down on 

bacl l] 
dined frugally on bread and a crumb 
f chee with a draught of pure spring water 
wn well: that well had been one of 
f attractions when the young couple 
yrnie She had never eaten a 
lelicious meal Phen to work she went 
l til the low un told that the happy 
j e to kindle the fire for her good 
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man’s hot supper Then came the listenins 
"? 
Stet! 


fora p—and hearing it—and then the meet. 
ing 
‘For 


hame on ’ eu ) me o.b 
sham ee, Reu, to come a kissing 


afore ee’ve cleaned yourself,”’ said Nan y. 

[t had been as much her doing as his, byt 
Keu was not the fool to say so. He went * 
tidy himself while she served up her dish of 


steaming hot potatoes with a little drop of hot 


How good it was! 


skim milk to put over them. 
And after it Reuben made toast for them both. 
y piece. The 
remaining from their home- 
but put it by for Sunday 


evening 


with just a taste of dripping on / 

looked at a piece 

made wedding cake 

Then 

sleep of the labouring man and woman, and the 
before the skylark and 

go joyfully to work again 


5 


came a short the long, sweet 


waking fresh, to rise 
That was the way that patch was cleared for 
ploughing. A neighbour lent Reu his horse and 


4 


plough, but whether his master gave him time 


there 


ott, or whether were clear nights without 
frost when that moon was high and he ploughed 
by twilight and moonlight, 1 do not remember 
I know a good deal has been done on the land 
by moonlight, in those parts 

After the ploughing, Nancy went plodding 
’ (furrows) one after another, 
You must know there 
Some, 


along the “ vollers 
hooking out the couch 
are weeds and weeds once uprooted, 
can be ploughed in again, to rot away and 
the but 


must pick out clean, or they will be shooting 


fertilise soil ; couch and sorrel you 


up again and look you in the fa 
possible 

The 
beautiful 


as Saucy as 


days grew shorter, and more and more 


with the rich hues of autumn: the 


blackberry leaves were a blaze of glory. Of 


grey days and wet days 


course there were 

but Nancy cared very little for that. Her 
heart was set on getting a better living for her 
nearest and dearest than a labourers wag 
could bring. As time went on, and thoughts 


and clear, the 
both man and 


definite 


‘rew so strong 


of the future became 


motive for labour 


wife turned back to that bit of land as if it were 
a gold mine—with this ditlerence on a gold 
field you may get anything or nothing; 
the land, you find no nuggets, but you ne\ 


come away without something 
You believe how many 
there are in one acr vr how long 


it takes for 


would not furrows 


and a half, ne 


, 
oth « 


one woman to tramp the length of 


every one of ther picking out couch ; but 
Nancy came to the end of it before hard Irost 
set it Farm work was not pressing then; 


I 
| 
irrow his ploughed land 


Keuben got time to h: 
Nancy took to 
found time to gratify the pa 


work, and actually 
ol her life- 


her imndoor 
































































































NANCY 





of re: As a girl at home, in ser- 
house of her own, her greatest 


d n 
mptation Vv to go on with a book she liked 
matter v else she neglected. This winter 
could read with a clear conscience. There 
ladies in village who had many books 
lent them out. Nancy lay in a canvas 
ir that Reuben had made for her, and 
ed those books—Baker’s ‘‘ Travels’ on 

» M rl Ready,”’ stories of adven 


In the 
aloud to Reuben 


l ta ission-work 
ening she read the best bits 





the world grew wider and wider before 
ir eyes Be of all she loved to read the 
of a great od man or woman, ior that 
her thi what one human life could do 
t on ld might grow up to be; and then 
built he astles and dreamed dream 
4 ¥ * * 
eanwl i quite solid came along 
Ip to make the dreams come true. Out 
irteen litt pigs grunting in Reuben’s 
er’s st} ‘ promised to Nancy 
landlord vood, Reuben knocked 
a pig-sty < de a feeding trough, and 
loud squ ttl jintleman to pay 
I W 1 from the bosom of his 
ily and s¢ in is bachelor quarters, 
re he becar perfectly happy, and was quite 
pany for N y while Reuben was out 
The w February was wet and 
1, and, alas! poor Nancy saw her furrows 
i Phe trump’ry had 
runn t ed and sowing itself again 
I | \ irs and ca;©rs 3 the earth 
full of 1 seeds, and, in spite of 
plor me the weed 
Tl | in carn tl ear, to 
| wise men Lhee’ll 
( l e | ou must know, by 
vi ly itself hat neithe pace 
nourishi left f trump’ry.”’ 
Eh, but that ere won't pay we like taters 
reen stuf aid Reuben 
sie) \ 4 difference nd decided to 
ome of I rhe lot was ploughed again, 
l tl ki That was the 
( And there w the rent 
y—t down that meant as 
vO week for thirty weeks 
come ou f Reu wages, besides a 
\ f their cé ee They had 
rear r too cl raid of losing their 
oi land and all the work put into it 
t I I there not a penny 
seed or labour nd this w i busy time 
the farm w Reuben worked 
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[he seedsman trusted them, and Nancy 


put in the labour Hour after hour, in bitter 
wind or blazing sun—or both—she toiled 
along those furrows sowing and plantir 
ready to drop, but still struggling on. with a 
fierce resolve to get those crops in, happ n 
what might 
At last, she dropped indeed. Reuben came 
home one evening to find her lying on the 
kitchen floor, conscious, but too ill to move In 
great alarm he got her to bed and rushed to 
the nearest neighbour, who went off to fetch 
her mother and the doctor 
Mrs. Simmons walked in, dreadfully fright- 
ened 
If I didn’t just tell ’ee so. I did she 

uid. "Ke oughtn't never to ha’ let her 


done it Reu’ 


Now Nancy had done it in the teeth of Reu’s 
protestations simply because there was no 
one clse to do the work, and the seasons will 
not wait For a moment she forgot her pain 
and roused up to defend him, but before she 


could speak, a deadly sickness came over her ; 

eyes closed again 

\ neighbour had followed Mrs 
** Eh look bad!” 

chrally stab like cold steel to Nancy's 

heart 


Ah, that be 


her 
Simmons in 
her do she said sepul- 
sé nding a 
just how my poor dear sister 
looked ! And her died,”’ said Mrs 

Nancy’s eyes opened suddenly 


‘/ shan't—-not if I can help it 


Simmons 


said. 


she 


It made her so indignant to hear them talk- 
ing like that before poor Reuben, her wrath 
quite set her circulation going again. The 
doctor came put a good face on it before her 
and told them cheerily to do so-and-so, and she 
would be all right; but he knew it was touch 
and go, and so did Reuben 


Phe 


again as he car 


doctor went farther on, promising to call 

Reuben walked out in 
He had loved his bride 
when he brought her 
but oh, how 


1¢ back 
ind 


soul he 


the wild March w 
with all the 
on that fair October 
heart and soul had 
love hem, after these months of sharing 
and fear—bright 

His eyes were 


had 
home day 


his grown since then, and 
with ft 
ork and hop 
ial 


of light 


everything—w 
visions and stern self 
from the cottage 


a ae 
fastened on thx 


window his lips did not move, but his heart 
was crying 
K er, oh, keep her, King of kings, 
Ls ath I ! yw ighty wings 
Nancy did not di In a few days she was 


better that she could scarcely believe 
bee nh s¢ ill 


on the 


so much 
that sh« 

Chee must 
Reube: 


had ever 


land no mor 


satd 











Bless you, I shall IT shall do what I can ; 
I I shan hurt myself again—not now I 
know t I can do and what I can’t.”’ 
Ther \ ld ever bi quit the Same temp- 
ion n once the first year’s crops came 
i ‘ n would b something to 
Ip t r that follow 
d to b ry « ful that summet1 
I \n ist, tl fairest of all dreams came 
truc little son awoke to life under the 
thatcl 1 roof. Dav by day as Keuben came 


1d quicke n when the cottage 
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he saw it, and would pick 


away like a little man, putting it in his Pinafor, 
Dulness vanished 
little feet 


wind through the 


knew couch when 


from the “ vollers’ when 
rhe rush of the 
. the song of the birds 


evcry 


his were there. 
bushe 
were his music; and as weed was a 
him, the supply unfortunately was 
Better still were the live toys. One 
he called to where on 
large pig had lain the night before, and Jo !- 
fourteen little too ! 


“Will they lay eggs ?”’ he asked, when th 


toy for 


endless. 
was 


morning the sty 


there were ones 


first 


surprise 

was Over 
No, they 
won't lay eggs 
but they Will 


bring you some 
milk OI I 
these days 
said Nancy. 

Harry  pon- 
dered long 
silence 


ds 


| OW those pigs 
were to bring 
the milk 


Would = milk- 
be hung 


Cans 


round th 
necks? O 
would each 
them carry on 
in his moutl 
like a d 
had seen in 
picture = carry- 
ing a basket ? 


“The doctor came—put a good face on it before her but he knew it He had never 
was touch and go” —p. 215 heard the story 
-was it nol 
( i ht, and he felt beforehand the touch Bishop Stubbs who told it from his own 
ta y velvet hand closing round his finget experience when a_ rector ?—-of a certain 
t what vistas ed then! what village where milk enough for the children 
lrea of happy toil, of little feet following was not to be had, and the rector tried to set up 
i! ind little hands all ea to ‘help father a Co-operative Cow ; but when the contr- 
And they came true \s I write the story, butions were levied, all put toge ther wér 
real enes rise before my eyes—sunny fields I think, under a pound, and the cow seemed 
ind lilac in-bomnnets with dear faces under almost as far off as ever 
then ‘ brown id wrinkled but more Spell it with an 5, sir,’’ said one of the men 
loved ever a maiden’s fair face could be Carried unanimously In due time the 
( I nd rl and Nancy rector, going through the — village was 
Ww e) of those he grew strong and grected triumphantly with the news, si 
firstborn her arms; and Co-op. Sow has thirteen little pigs, sir.” The 
thor ( d plenty of hard work, she ke] Co-op. Socicty reared them, I presume, and 
r wor Keuben aw to that—and neve! “spelt it with a ¢ after that 
I il tin but alas, thoug! twelve of those iourt nl 
\nd how soon th litt hands began to pigs went to market, I am afraid it took all t! 
Before Harry \ four years old hi | on them to pay the rent Reuben had 
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uw thi went 


foul res more, at £3 an acre. The 
iust as poor as his first patch, and 
1s foul, and as yet it was doing little 
han pav its costs, which included the 
aa wages, as his land took nearly 
til 
; like flogging a dead horse,” Nancy 
hen they reckoned the profits against 
vet they were doing better for the 
uuld have done on a farm- 
pav. But it was heartless work to 
on with no buildings for keeping live 
nou » manure the land. 


Harry was nine, with four boys and 
low hi in Reuben’s country one more 
fellow f 1, and left seven acres in very 
1ditior nd buildings little better And 
vas a ice to get any at all 
Sunday morning Reuben and Nancy 
sit down together while the two little 
W islee] The other three had gone 
inday S« 1 and stayed to the morning 
with their grandmother Reuben and 
always went down to the evening 
nd when Grannie or a neighbour could 
th th ldren, Nancy went too But 
s their one quict time 
when, like King Jotham, they pre- 
before the Lord; and hke 
t t Parents’ Prayer Meeting, 
\] they sought of Him a 
Ives theu littl ones 
That meant all the 
1 they had t lak 
d Li ld not -. 
her e thing nor the other Nancy 
it if they took more land still, Reuben 
out occasionally, and 
re y They had reckoned 


they could 


week, and felt 


well and health and 
1 to them But if not 
d what be a-coming,”’ said 


but—God Almighty do 


ch in the secret of the heart 

e g tion before Him-——what was 
d t not only of profit and loss 
Wi the right and 

I isk to run and money to 


I r had been a good one and 
| ] ] ‘ 4 
ta hittl their own, but not enough 
they spoke again, they had both com« 
me I ( they would take the risk or 
rd 4 
ral whether the landlord would 
must be done. to vive them 
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a fair chance. That should be their Gideon’s 
fleece. 


‘* Ther’s men would take un with not half 


so much done said Reuben. 

But the landlord had learned that that sort 
of thing spelt ruin, and he gave the good 
tenant a chance 

Then what excitement there was! A new 
house, a garden full of currant and gooseberry 
bushes—and raspberries! and soon, two lots 
of little pigs! And then—they spelt it with a C, 
but the word was not Cow: a heifer Cal 
came in at the gate, straight from its poor 
mother, and all the children danced for joy. 


Hard work it was, you may be sure, to bring 


up a family and feed the young of all those 
creatures too—and clear the land of weeds ; 
but now, instead of one tired woman toiling 
alone, four little pairs of hands were helping 


Even 
root -crops, 


work, too in winter 
sort the and 
the next for eating, 


-and really doing 
the children 
put out the best for sal 
then all the little 


than damsons, and little carrots and parsnips, 


could 


and tiny potatoes no bigger 
to boil up for the pigs. When the spring came 
and the ‘thened, the three children 
who went to could scarcely stay to 
they scampered out into 


days len 
school 
have their tea before 
the field ‘‘ to help father 

Quite lately, a man who is great and gifted 
kind (but things he 
not know), speaking at a -and 
his words have gone all over the country— 
thirteen 
were taken from school and put “ to the drud- 
the audience cried 
teach this 


and very there are some 


does meeting 


complained that boys of twelve and 


gery of farm-work’”’; and 


*Shame.”’ () dear pe opk ado nol 
ll good hard work “* drudgery 


of a farmer’s daughter 


generation to ci sa 


If you had seen the face 
when she heard that! the astonishment at 
“7s 6 
like the 


such delusion “Oh!” she said 


pleasure There are few pleasures 


pleasure ot loving one’s work; and it 1s so casy 


to love the out-door work of a farm. 


fourth standard in the winter 





Harry passed thi 
after his ninth birthday, and from that time he 
elped father and learned what was a great 
deal more useful to him in hfe than anythin 
I could hay learned from books. Nowa- 
days thi \ uld be forbidden. They leave 


} 


chool fourteen not half as useful 


we used to be when we were years younger,” 
ion said to me. 
frightfully in- 


deliberately 


a good woman of Harry’s generat 


The burden of the parents is 
children are 
important part of their 


their living, if they 


creased, and th 
untitted for the most 
life-work, namely—-carning 
are to get it off the land 


In America or New Zealand this would not 





























working part of 


New Zealand farmers wil 


holi r ti bo oO e home and go to 
\ harvest, raspberry-picking 
ind the girls too, when it 1 
children are no lose I 
) i 7 VW nit T 
| f an 1) children, wu 
t 3 no lay t their being 
bi ) irily to help father ’’ and 
i 

I 1 the veil f icred passages 
in f ly ] whicl ould be identified by 
but the far1 tistics given we! 
1 from the | f a farmer’s wife 

e as Nancy: I can vouch for them al 

It n her ninth baby lay in the crad 
t told me the story—from the begin 
ing 1 capital of half-a-crown to that very 
day hen the eldest son w eighteen, and 
both he and his father found their time well 
oO ied with the land they had then—about 
fifteen acres in all—the younger boys also 


the tim Upon that land 


they we comfortably maintaining the whol 
family except one girl in service, who soon had 
to cor ome again——there was so much to do ! 
They 1 four cows, one horse, and any number 
of | and fowls. But the best of it all was 
that mother uid she could do so much 

t for herself and her family now that she 


! Food went little, it 


1o1 
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have 


pair of hands counted Four of her children 


1, and it was 

to stand at the gate each morning 
g 

wh the lane 


were then of an age to go to schoc 


her pride 


and see them go d neat, healthy 


and happy She got through her s¢ wing in 
the winter while we talked a pile of cut-out 
garments lay reac f cr hin 

Not in that home only—all around ha [ 
seen our little neighbours rut their work 
in their fathers’ field as though it we 1 
| islime 

Fifteen in 600 goes 40 tim For a farm 
of 600 acres to yield as much in proportion as 
Keuben Armstrong’s 15, it would have 
employ S50 men, and maintain 40 women 
ind 220 children 100 COWS $0 horses, and 


pigs and fowls bi yond count Chirty or 40 


houses would be required, and outbuildings, too 
That 


men can 


however, need not be a 
build their own 
Canada, if 


and materials are provided 


fatal difficulty ; 
fast in 


have a chance 


houses 
they 


But 


as 
England as in 
no one centr 
could tind the brain power tor it all 
the forty theu 

Ah of it, 
Bunyan’s pilgrim, when the City was seen afar 
desire fell sick.” Forty 
happy litth f 


“we want 


farmers and Sweet Nancies.” 


when one thinks one feels like 


and Christian with 


more of those busy, homes, such 


as I know so well—the sons and daughters 
growing up to flourish ‘on the land "’ them- 
selves! Ther room in England for forty 
thousand, and more beside. Will that dream 
ever come true e? 


‘yoit 
wranity, 


stating that the copyns™ 


gentleman s 







































Seed Thoughts 


For the Rew Vear. 
3 shall the, trust.’’ ISAIAH li. S. 


the following incident: A 
frail and narrow bridge be- 
Falls suddenly lost nerve ; 
this, immediately turned to 
Both hands in your guide’s 


1 thus he led her into satety | 


_ hands in Jesus’ hands ! 
For th New Yea , 


rman 


‘ev ut brings 
lw rot fear / 
th hands in Jesus’ hands / 
The hands of love, 
ul-pierced, to purchase me 


A home above / 


h hands in Jesus’ hands / 
Vy trusted Guide 


To Whom in utter faith 


I all confide ! 


h han n Jesus’ hands / 
He holdeth fast, 
ind th the slippery path 
Wi ife be passed 


I 
i 
y 

W 1 

" 
mind and 
In our Bi 
task set 
Wholly + 


th hands in Jesus’ hands / 
Just day by day 
‘ph Him, I climb 
T nN iv? ) way f 
h 1 in ] hands / 
( ul or w 
1 Hi yong hand 
} , f 4 
n | ha ; 
Jordan 
ind tf, ay 
H 
4 ) I Z ) 
* * 
New \ ar ? “Each year 
nee given you by God \ 
leaf, a new life this 1s 
ble gift which each new 
Let us turn trom the defeats 
ld resolved to achieve 
for 1908—-more of that 
h was in Christ Jesus! 
bi may we fulfil the doubk 


fort by Bergal “Apply thyself 
the Scriptur and apply the Scrip 
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for the Quiet Hour. 


b dei po tonpe brings its ever fresh message 
of joy and love. God so loved us that 


He gave to us “ His Son that unspeakable 
gift.”’ May we so love others that we shall 
give to them of our treasures May we so 
love God that we shall give to Him our own 
selves. Let us heed the words of Phillips 
Brooks: ‘* Lift up yourselves to the great 
meaning of the day, and dare to think of 
your humanity as something so sublimely 
precious that it is worthy of being made an 
offering to God Count it a privilege to 
make that offering as complete as possible 
keeping nothing back, and then go out to 
the pleasures and duties of life, having been 
truly born anew to His Divinity as He was 
born unto our humanity on Christmas Day.” 
May our study of the Bible, the Book that 
tells the story of Christmas, inspire in our 
hearts the true Christmas spirit ! 


ine has to be a series of new beginnings 


with all the misery and trial that fresh 
attempts to do right may bring Dr. 5. kx 
Miller tells the story of a boy who joined a skating 
party He was so evidently a beginner that 
his frequent mishaps awakened the pity of a 
tender-hearted, if not wise, spectator ** Why, 
sonny, you are getting all bruised,”’ she said 
‘I wouldn't stay on the ice and keep falling 
down so; I'd just come off and watch the 
others.”’ The tears of the last downfall we 
still rolling over the rosy cheeks, but the child 
looked from his adviser to the shining steel 
on his feet, and answered half indignantly 
“I didn’t get some new skates to give up with ; 


I got ’em to learn how with.’’ The whole 
philosop! f earthly discipline was in the 
reply Life’s hard tasks are never sent for us 
“to l i always int led 
to awal | 1, and courage in lear! 
in 1 I 


_ N tl psal t i *O give thanks 
unto the Lord,”’ he does not appeal to 


tes Dr. Parke1 nor does 





mere sentil it (wri 

he ask men to be dou ymmething that is of 
the natu of superstition ; he immediately 
adds his reason for the exhortation—‘* for His 
mercy endureth for ever.’ The psalmist would 
have human praise continue as long as Divine 
mercy, and becau Divine mercy never ceases 
he would never allow the mg of gratitud 
to come to an end The psalmist does not 


nagnify the almightiness of God, nor any ot 
those attributes which appal men and drive 



















+} 

t 

+] 

end 

be 
pr 

to ri 


he Bahama Isl 


I th 


tidote for 


throne to an immeasurable dis- 


ering them with a sense of inferiority 
calls them to give 


tion ; he upon 


the Lord because of the Lord’s ever 
mercy We always need mercy, 
lv const of guilt We 


cy because we dare not appeal 


shrub 


inds there 1s a 
‘ person 


the ‘“‘ poison bu Any 

il coming in contact with its leaves 
unless they rub themselves in the 

“healing bush,’”’ which always 
1c ‘‘ poison bus! remptation 
on bush” which thrives in every 
it leaves cause tl death of the 
put thank God beside this 
h’’ there also grows a “ tree of life ’”’ 

leaves are for the healing of the 
Some there are who know all about 

temptation, but are too in 


4 kk JSC 


to use it others know of it, and will 
it; still others are searching for it; 
illion a year are dying without know 


bush exists But as 


using this antidote 


many 


coming ofl 


more 
and 


rs through Him that loved us 


r that God pities 
Rev. J. Baldwin 
le Old Testament 





grand thought God the p 
d,”’ reveals itself rhe most awful 
ime description f His power, Hi 
H plend ciated with 
care { il weak and helpl 
pity for the p Sacred to tlim 
is the mystery f moral existenc 
1 Him ever, ! ( the hope and 
fecble one in H r and love 
Him ever I with all the 
f + migl which upholds 
of t u the cause of the 
of poor And thi 
f God ji bsol ind eternal It 
I irt of fil nature * 7 
tr { evel | truth of Hh 
of Elis purp the truth of 
to and y k kind 
* *% 
l ( ! | bel l 
I 1 ( y, 1 
| ie iv. 12 Such 
lil 1 | ieht telegrap! 


muni with the ski 

little they are noticed! But do you 
ragged kite entangled in the wires ? 
passer-by ! 
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Like that kite is every inc onsistency : 
noted 


seen and 


% * 


* the New Year in the Chinese Empu 
all debts which had not been paid by th, 
end of the year are cancelled. What a blessing 
it would be to many people if they started the 
year by paying their debts! Not only debts 
of money, but the debts of service to God inal 
mankind which have long owed ~ 
reason why many a man is miserable is simply 
doing nothing for his fellow. 


the V 





because he is 


men rT] poet sil of those 


} , } ' 
all their music in them 


who “ die with \ 
and the phrase ex 


presses the condition of not a few men wh 
frain trom using their talent and pass away 
unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” Often 


the cause of this idlene pride—a desire 
to do important into prot 
Let us be ready to do the little task wl 
1¢ near to us, instead ot waiting 
task which i I erved for others 


work and come 


for the greater 


] EADING into a monastery on the Continent 
is a low gate I:veryone has to go on 
hands and feet in order to pass within the 


portals. Many a pilgrim has found the ordeal 
too unpleasant and humiliating. The little 





gateway has a k n, however After stooy 
ing beneath it, you enter a lovely garden with 
a superb view H | the reward in 
Christian service i ing visions ol 
beauty. But few th are willing to 





abase themselve 


Shut in with the tears that ave spent in vain 

HW / du } } } i f pa ; 

Shut in with th } | da wid hours 
Ind the bitter knowledze of failing { } 
hut 1 vith drean f the da ne by, 

i Ah burica ] tha j { a 


Shiu v) i h ii } F él 

Pa He vid Gra ui ili meet, 

uM h Fatt) ha 1 wid and tjjev ai ad watt 
Ind lean oj he VOUNISE 74) 1) d prea. 


Shut in wil 
Shut in 
Shut in wu 


O company blest hut wn win Gor 


h Christ! O wonderful thought! 
pea His suff ving oO ugh , 
f { elds the vod, 














KA Vo = -_ 
h lies the white snow- silence, 
Jartled ohosl of sound 


Sag 
© 
0 


“ No ¢ 
I Breaks from The coblsled oround, 
Here where a little while hence 
souk | 


ine naver Via 2 slree 


1 lo hassind feel. 
1 -| ali 
No windy flaw has raffled 
t Th and d 
NM aNA Ge eh 


Ihe whileness Smoodl 
Crom. which the house Tohs heeh, 
Sevenely cowled and muffled, 
On life asd eile rT - Af: \' 
Asif the village slehl 
P41 wi er in 4 Nino Olor yy, 
“ OShrin’ comes the “e Srfhk o} all break 4 
Her it nk shelland wake, 
A ¥ ' n thal Qu. erV of Slory 


\ 
a oleeh like Kio 

- ; ° 

Woke al The Drince’s kias 


A -fy1? 


AS! Jon Adcock: 










































































1 at Ul time OI my 
Her name was Nellie 


parents 
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Conducted by “MR. ANON." 


OF A BRAZIL NUT. 


vhom I am going to tell 
quite an ordin- 
S\ -chee ked, and 
f story just six 
Elhott, and 
a large tishing 


ays busy in his study 


of Nellie’s great joys 
up and down the study 
thought 


fresh 


hand while he 


r¢ ad aloud a 


do t sometimes tor 
lin that in a way she 

i} < Vas 
pleasut Wa u accom- 
n her pping expeditions. 
i hen her mother 
I i t so still, and 


dull r they aid silly 
v t Nellie thought 
Nellie set o 
call at 
morning 
er’s list was Mi 


liked 


several 


Kel l allowed her 1O 
encranuy spent some 


Llic ighed out nuts 


are, and when 


t Brazil nut It 


( n, and, try as 
t hide it in her 
1 not belong to 





In the garden. wi a little plot 
Nellie’s own there were daisies 
and in the middk rose-trec Nellie 


hole just behind the rose-tre« dro 


nut, covered it up, and put a 


mark the spot. But how 
Far too sad to care for the cu 
liked so much Mother th 

indeed must be wrong for her litt 
‘no”’ to her special pudding N 


was ‘all right, only tired,”’ and 


herself. with 
and 
child were sickening for measles 


After dinner Nellie was runn 


began reproacl 


too far on a warm d 


garden to sce if the nut wa 
when her mother terposes 
lice down on the sofa in her b 


her doll 
to spend a little while in her 


Clementine. 


but somehow to-day nothing 
and presently, to Mr 


two fat lled d 


tears rolled cd 
on to poor Clementine’s new f 
Nellie and Clementi 
and in all kind of tender ways 
fort her little girl \ bed wa 


mother’s room, and she was 


soon had 


medicine, and was 

Presently Mrs. Elliott 
for a When she 
Nelhie was sitting bed witl 


face. ‘ Oh ten,” she 


Was ¢ 
few minutes 
up in 
mother, h 
clock 


you hear the 


Y« dear, of cour Id 


‘* What is it sayit to you, N 
nother. 


‘Oh, mother 


thief Nel-l1 a naugh-ty thi 


muserabk 


tard sh 














t. Mr. Kelway’s shop, and before long had 
told it all out to the kind old man. 
Ah. missy said, ‘‘ pray that the good 


God will keep your conscience clean all along 
and now take the nut home with you, 


e Way 
or put it somewhere where it will remind 
you of to-day, in case you are tempted again.” 
" That is the reason why Nellie, although she 
‘s now a grown-up woman, treasures a little 
box which contains a fat Brazil nut. It re- 


minds her of a child’s sin confessed and for- 
riven, and it calls back memories of her mother 


Ileavenly Home. 


a 
TALKS. 


AVERELI 


long since gone to het 


ao ao 
SUNDAY 


BY THE REV. A. RAMSEY 


** Holy Oil.” 
(‘NIL is a wv 
() used for lamps 


for all kinds of 


ell-known substance very much 


for locks, for motor-cars, 


machinery Of some refined 


q ialities we part ike, such as olive-oil, castor- 
oil, cod-liver 
In Eastern yuntries, and in many other 


parts of the world, there are people who every 
day anoint their bodies all over with oil, and 
em themselves healthy or happy 
One of the best 
told that 


would not d 
ii they omitted to do so 


Christian doctors I ever knew me, 


for years he never washed his face with water, 
always with oil; and he pleasantly said that, 
because of this, his face was much cleaner than 

ne. I saw one of this good doctor’s patients, 


about six months old, to whom 


A poor, delicate, shrivelled 


a tiny baby 
he was very helpful 


little body, the despair of an anxious mother 
who never expected to keep her alive Every 
kind of baby food was tried, and all the 
medicines that wet thought likely to cure; 
yet there were no laughing eyes, no rosy 
cheeks, no p p dimpled arms, and only 
spider-like legs The child wasted away until 
there seemed nothing left but a small bag of 
in and | ‘ 
Now said e doctor, ** we'll try an oil- 
b Le baby b rubbed all over every 
1 eveni with pure oil Don't 
s D ind spoonfuls will be of no 
u Get a basin full and bathe the child.”’ 
It was done ; nd, three months later, you 
would not have known het The pinched, 
wizened littl looked quite smooth and 
The puny arms and legs had began 
to fill out I feeble baby lived and thrived 


id grew to b 


\ little mor 


strong healthy 
oil would probably do us all 


v; ae : - 
Gd, iu wet nad out the 


woman 


best ways for using 
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“the more excellent 
Among the 
They 


it, and learned some of 
things ”’ which it 


nt Jews, oil 


represents 


anci was in everyday use. 


made cakes of “ fine flour mingled with oil,” 
and poured oil into their wounds to cleanse 
and heal them. As a sign of gladness they 


made their faces shine with oil; and, at great 
feasts, honoured the chief guests by emptying 
‘a horn of oil ’’ upon their heads. In describ- 
blessings which the Great Shepherd 
“the sheep of His pasture,’’ David 
head with 
coming 


ing the 
bestows on 
anointed my 


sings, ‘* Thou hast 


and elsewhere 


Christ as anointed with 


oil ”’ ; pictures the 


“the oil of gladness.”’ 
This happiness will His Spirit pour upon the 
hearts of Christ's disciples—upon you and me, 
if we truly love God, obey His will, and become 
guests at His table. Isaiah tells of the glad 
days when the Christ shall give unto them that 


mourn ‘beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 


for mourning, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” 
In the market-place of an Indian town a 


Hindu trader, after listening to an address on 
“the old of Jesus and His love, 
sidled up to the Christian teacher and asked 
this funny question, ‘‘ What medicine do you 
put on make it The 
missionary answered, ‘‘I don’t put anything 
— ~met” questioner, full of 
doubt what do you put 
on ?”’ Nothing—lI don’t 
put anything on ” said the 
Hindu, “all have 
it in Agra, I have seen it in Surat, and I have 
seen it in Bombay Then the missionary 
laughed, his beaming more and more 
while he added I'll tell you the medi- 
It is happiness of the heart that makes 


old story’ 


your face to shine ?”’ 
said the 

and ** but 
Again the reply was 
ak 
you Christians do. I 


curiosity 


you do 


seen 


face 
“OO ves 
cine 
faces shine 
In one of St. John’s letters he says, of the 
good people to whom he was writing, - 
Holy One.”” They 
knew what he know. If 
we welcome the good Spirit of God into our 


have an anointing from the 
meant so may we 
‘the oil of joy ”’; 

hope will beam 


hearts, He will be in us as 
faith ilumine 
in our eyes, patience will smile on our lips, 


will our brow 
in our countenance, the inward 
‘anointing "’ will give us a_ shining 
We shall be good and glad as the boys and 


girls of whom Robert Louis Stevenson sings, 


love will glow 


face.” 


** Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places ; 
That was how in ancient ages 
Children grew to kings and sages.” 


In those olden times, when priests, prophets 
solemnly it was 
and when a leper was cured, the 


and kings were consecrated, 


with oil; 





priest who pronounced him clean put oil upon 
1 tip of his right ear ion the thumb of 
hi upon the g1 toe of his right 
f 1 im the vy | f the cleansed 
i i and holy rv ice the ear to 
listen to God’s voice, the Hand to do His will 
tl tt k in His ways 

How d htful, if we were thus made clean 
from sin and fully devoted to our Saviour! 
How happy we shall be wl eyes, cars, lips 
hands, feet, heart, have been touched with the 


good Spirit, and are all exer- 


holy oil of His 


cised in doing what He would have us do 


Let us earnestly pray, as Miss Havergal did 
I y hands, a ¢ 
4 e impulse « I 
I my tect tt be 
t and be r J 

** Take 1 
A ay for KK 
} 1 messa ( hee,” 

Another use of oil, mentioned in the Old 


forgotten. It 
Jewish Tabernacle 


must not be 
light In the 


Testament 
needed for 


Was 


there was no window to admit sunshin¢ A 
great golden candlestick illumined the holy 
pl You have seen a picture of it. It had 
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a. central with six 


three 


stem branches, like arms 
top of each a 


Made of pure golq 


on either side, and on the 
lamp, seven lamps in all, 
the kept 
and the lamps were trimmed every morning 
fed with the finest olive oil 
Oil for the sanctuary was not the commor 
kind such as might be had by 
inamill. It was got by 
Olives in a 


candlestick was potlessly clean 


grinding olives 
beating and bruising 


mortar, as the chemist pounds uy 





his drugs with a pestle. This process mad 
the oil free from grit Fed with such ** pure 


oil” the flame of a lamp would not splutter 


or send out spark God ‘ beaten 


req ured 


oil’’ for the lamps in His house. (Leviticus 
xxiv. 2.) God always asks for the best of 
everything. Let Him have it When a very 


little boy heard this Scripture read and ex- 
plained at family prayers, he remained on his 
knees after everybody else had got up, and said 
this beautiful prayer of his own “ Lord help 
me to burn pure owl to-day!” Will you 
from the heart, offer this petition ? Or, say it 
that 


with 





in other words you often sing 


** God, make my life a little light 
world to l " 
burneth bright 


BS 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


THE WORD MADE FLESH. 
John i. 1—18 


JANUARY 5th. 


Points 


al fice ol 


To EmpuasisE, (1) The Divinity, humanity, 
Jesus Christ. (2) The testimony of 


Joh: 3) The new supplanting the old—grace 
and truth taking the place of the law. 
CHRIST was with God, the Father 


1 the very beginning Chere are those who 
ttempt to exalt the humanity of Jesus Christ 
t the expense of His Divinity, but Christ could 

{ > from sin if He were not Divine. Jesus 


Christ, the Son of God, makes His appeal to 


sal onal Saviour from sin, and that He 
able to do all that He claims proves Him to be 
(,0d 
Heathen King Convinced. 
ive | in West Africa was induced by 
ionary to lay asice is royalty tor a ti 
Christian « cational institution 
I ! with honour but having head 
] onl ent b to his tribe, put on 
he and sa back into degrada 
t Bishop Taylor preached to him one day 
j ly two hou but ! l still in dark 
Dn Soc ficr the | » established 


mission station on the bank of the river oppo- 
site the king’s palac« A lady opened a nursery 
and soon had twenty native children under her 
care. In less than two years most of them were 
genuinely converted, and at a public meeting 
were called upon to testify from personal expen: 
ence to the reality of the salvation of Jesus 
Christ One by these children stood on a 
box, and told the story with such simple clear- 
ness and evident truthfulness that the heathen 
were The king and several of his 
chiefs were brought to God, and he became the 
native pastor of the church erected in the vu 
lage 


on 


convinced 


The New World of Christianity. 


sder 

No longer are we under the law, but unde 
66 The 

grace. Christ introduced the new order. The 
law was given by Moses, but grace and trut 


; } 
‘Midway down W 


came by Jesus Christ 
rul hed divine 
t 


Simplon Pass,” writes a distin , 
‘the traveller pause to read upon a stone th 
single ‘ Itali At this point he pass 
a boundary line, and every step makes plaine! 
how great has been the change from Switzerlan 
to Italy lhe an warm and fragral 


and vin line the 


word 


become 
Way sic 


and below, ¢ 





























































hosomed in verdure, Lake Maggiore expands 





re hit As that traveller rests at evening 
tine he recognises that the entrance into a 
new world was marked by the word ‘ Italia’ 
“ n the stone on the pass. Humanity has 





7 sed a boundary line: up to Bethlehem, 


bleak and cold—down from Bethlehem, another 





a happier time. This new transforming 
r was | Christ.”” He has made all 
things nev living under His grace, the 
ariti ; of tl ncient law have no dominion 


ANUARY 12th. JESUS AND JOHN THE 








| 
\ : BAPTIST. 
John I19— 34. 
I ts TO Em ISI (1) John's confession 2) 
| nt of Christ's Deity. (3) The 
: : 
: Chri ere have bx many 
. ) » be the Saviour come again 
ever tal to reveal the absurdity of 
’ te How different was the atti- 
. | | tist Humbly he con- 
1 i ) 1e Christ ; boldly he 
y 1 D f One whom he pre- 
When the late ¢ nel Robert G. Ingersoll, 
famous i! of America, was lecturing, 
Pittsburg, he received a 
friend who had been re- 
ife of drunkenness by the 
of t ( Reading the letter to his 
e, M I | id “Ladies and 
hing to say against a 
is for a man You can 
th the ¢ irch, but let me say that 
) e, and that is the char 
f tl of God His name shall b 
W b no man has ever 
PI ) wel it th ( iracter ot 
% t f in Him. Every time 
be iber that He is the Rock of 
- ' ler tl I remembet 
etine { He is t iorni Star of eternal day 
J l I I remember that He 
. Way 1 nd the Life. When I 
b l rer ber that | 
a ) fall, ete.’ 7 
. Rose of Sharo 
; \ \ \\ ver | », and 
¥ ' : 14 " f,,] 
UA JESUS AND HIS FIRST 
' )] ges 
u 35 
Phe 1 and 
\ lthe D 
I | I 10d 
So 1¢ th 
i ’ : " eC; 
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the church, which made attendance irregular, 


read, on a Sunday, the memoir of a Christian 
woman. On closing the volume she said to 
herself, ‘‘ That was a beautiful life.’ And after 
a little thought, she added, ‘‘ And I should like 
to live such a life.’”’ A few minutes later she 
kneeled down and said, “‘ Lord, I will try from 
this time.” The decision was made. She 
went on steadily, and is still a useful and influ- 
ential Christian woman and _be- 
loved, and widely known for her beautiful and 
devout character. 
What Brought Him. 

Nathanael acknowledged Christ to be God 
whenever the Saviour gave him a glimpse of 
His discerning power. One sentence was suff- 
cicnt to make a disciple of Nathanael. A 
minister delivered a 
infidelity, and as the 


hono ired 


addresses on 


was 


course of 


time went on he 


delighted to find that an infidel was anxious to 
unite himself with the congregation. ‘* Which 
of my arguments did you find the most convinc- 
ing ?’’ asked the minister. ‘No argument 


the reply, “‘ but the face and 
I d blind woman who sits in one 
of the front rows [ supported her one day as 
groping along, and, putting out her 
hand to me, she asked, ‘ Do you love my blessed 
Saviour?’ The look of deep content, her tri- 
umphant tones, made me realise as never before 


moved me,” w: 


manner otf an o 


she was 


that He who could suffice to make one so 
helpless bright and glad must be a ‘ blessed 


Saviour’ indeed.”’ 


JANUARY 26th. JESUS CLEANSES THE 
PEMPLE. 
I3—22. 

PoInTs TO EmpPHasise. (1) The degradation of the 
remple. (2) The Master's authority and power, 
THE merchants were degrading the 
putting 


temple by 
roper use; lor so doing 
ist out by Jesus. 
wrong-doers and the 
tory is told of Lord 
of nobility, who had 


Humiliation is & yr th 
pro d A cl ract isl 
Methuen \ yo prig 


joined the G livision in South Africa, 
hou t he « I pic ised, and, in con- 
sequence, soon found himselfin trouble. Fora 
bi h of ipline he was brought belore Lord 
Methuen | 1iot knowing Dbetore m he 
had been 1 ! ilily said, *‘ Do you 
know who | am ! am Lord ’ There 
“ lem | | lent and then came the 
i I itrod myself. Paul 
sant 1 Al Ce you to twenty-one 
day I it barracks for breach otf 
aiscipil L Tie ( ‘ the nobl | liv 
looked thoro fallen and humiliated 
is h t lly a 

Q cecasit er consideration, Christ’s 
authority convinced « ry one. \ nother 
ime Ww told tho » listened to Him were 


for His word was 
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The League of Loving Hearts. 


| AM i to see that several readers ot DHE 
( r have responded to my appeal for 
Loving Hearts 


new r bers for the League ol 





cards of membership have been di 


forwarded 


et me state, for the benefit of those who 
have not heard of our new League, that it has 
been founded for the purpose of enabling 


[HE contribute to ten 


deserving philanthropic societies 


readers of QUIVER to 


whose names 
[Those who desire to yom the 
Heart nave 


will be found 


en below. 


e of Loving only to fill in a 


among our ad 


coupon which 


nent pages, and send it, with one 
postal order) to 


London, E.C 


shilling (either in stamps o1 


the Editor, La Belle Sauvag: 


Va 


\ d of membership is then forwarded Che 
funds gained by the League are divided equally 
unong the ten societi mentioned below. Of 
course a member may contribute more than 


thankful to acknow- 


some 


one shilling, and I am 
have received in 
Guinea A lady 
on a visit to England 


might be 


ledge that we cases as 


much as One from Australia, 
sent me this sum, 
n rder that it 


listributed among 


1¢ é 
One of our members sent me a beautiful 
bum full of picture postcards, et I had 
pleasure in despatcl ing it at once to one ol 
e s ies on our list, where it met with 
“i ypreciation I was glad to receive an 


reign for division 


) I e ten socicti from one who only 
e gift to be cknowledged as from 
inal member of the League of Loving 

Many will be reading this page in the Christ- 
as holidays, and I appeal to them to aid our 
Md work by joining the League Il am very 


us to secure as many members as possibl 


fore December 31st. We have made a good 


ning, but I am anxious that a very large 
ber of new member uld join the League, 
1 thus aid such excellent work as is being 


by the ten societies mentioned below 


I heard of an interesting 


mitt whic h had been 
made recently to the North-Lastern Hospit 4] 
our list A 


20 as a thank-offering for th 


which figures in gentleman 





sent / v 


sym path 
and medical skill given thirty years ago at the 
child ‘She has 


a splendid woman and is now thx 


hospital to his 





grown into 
mother of 
three healthy and beautiful children,” he said. 


Such gratitude is very welcome. Perhaps some 


of our readers will send me similar thank. 
offerings 

The societics which I have selected to re- 
ceive the help of the League of Loving Hearts 
are well known all over the world for 





splendid work I-veryone has heard, for 
ot lr Barna 


month passes but cor 


stance, 
tributions for that society 
IVER, The 

recently hon- 
retary, by the 
Sir John 


reach me from readers of THE QO 
Ragged School lt 
the 
King’s conferment of 
Kirk The Church 

both 


nion has be 


oured in person of its s 
knighthood on 


Army and the 
doing 


Salvation 


Army are magnificent work at 








home and abroad Miss Agnes Weston has 
proved herself for many years “ the Sailors’ 
Friend The | idon City Mission sends its 
devoted missionaries into the most squalid 
portions of Lond and brings the news of 
the Gospe 1 to the most depraved rhe Orphan 
Working School has cared for many a child 
who would otherwise have had no encourage- 





ful life. And 
of the societies 


ment to live a useful and sux 


so I 
in our lst, 


might go on, praising car 


but I do not think it ts necessary 
own to our readers. 
for membershif 


ched me tron 


as they are well k1 


1 am 


glad that applic avon 


of the League have already 


1 
trust that no one will 





distant lands, and | 

refrain from becoming a men because she 
lives in America, Australia other part 
of the world. Please let me have your applica- 
tions immediatcly, as we want t lo the most 


Everyone 
that a real aid 


good in the short 
who joins the League can feel 


has been given to philanthroy \ 


SOCIETIES WHICH MEMBERS WILL HELP 


Dr. Bat Homes, 5S ( iy, | 

Ra Dp Sx Union, 32, J Street, } bald’s Road ( 

( Kk \ y ryan . WwW, 

SALVA { - il Work Queen Vi s | 

Mi A n’s Work, | ‘ i | sy 

NoRTH-EA 1OSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Re Bethnal Green, FE, 
LONDON CITY N, 2, Bride ] Ike, ¢ 

OR! VW HOO ( ’ K.¢ 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS, 



































































\ WAYSIDE CONSULTATION. 


been 





OUIVER. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co. Ln, 


SEVEN PRIZE 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 








MEDALS. 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box 
either s , 1d. 

: Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WaRrEHOUSE : 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON 
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The : 
en THE on 
= ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
he Always keep a bottle handy.’’ CURE THE WORST COUGH 
vg Always Reliable. a io ot one 
lid r) . Children’s «++ «+s 13s 
“ye The Most Fastidious Enjoy IRISH ahs 33 
v= | MOBALL'S st 


< | PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


= Delicious. 





Ay ypetising. 





Always Ready. 





- 29 
Senthomen’ s 311 


~ <= POCKET - 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Damask, Table, and House Linens, Shirts, Cuffs, Col- 
lars, and Ladies’ Unaderctothing, at Makers’ Prices. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., Belfast 


And at 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

















»/| 5 OUTSIDE 

7, WRAPPERS 

y | L e h i : 
_ M. Kandall, re via i 





NIXEY’ Suis‘. 





NIXELEN 


STOVE 
PASTE. 





thas 


Be sure and stat w wh ch picture you wish, and mention this n magazine 


ya copy of thi 


label fror t ent to 12, Soho Square 
ucture ooo eae 


New presentat plate, entitled ** Her 


ake Gaeeatuieniieaen and sent } 


Ives,” by 
st p rid to 








fad MlisewichtSs will Ve 


atcvs kinds Ment 


TH 


OUIVER 
Face I} nd Matter 























ThE QUIVER. 








iit 


AG RA NDPAIR EN TE HS 




















Charming New Gift Books 


The Land of Enchantment | The Royal Family 


by Pen and Camera 
\K PHU | | fo} 


yee along Min SARAH TOOLEY'S 
} Uh . 
| } Sur 
I ; R Ml t t te « t } 
Alice in Wonderland The Romance of Medicine 


Ry De. RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. M.A. Aber 


EM LEn.cM. bD 


I 
4 \ 
Harry Rountree’ s pee 
The Fairyland of Living Things A collection of delightful stories by W. PETT RIDGI 


WALT 
I KEAR TON f The 
\ Creat | . the M } 
] t } ' ‘ 


yA 


For Boys and Girls 


The Little Schoolmothers, Mrs. L. 1 t Little Miss Prue, ! 
1 the Red Light, cr CW f 
Survivors’ Tales of Scent Events, ° f \ “ 
The Adventures of an Equerry, ( t 
































fn answering advertisements will readers kindly mention THE QUIVER. 
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THE Or IVER. 



























Notable Features 


* Cassell’s Magazine” for 1908 will contain many New and Interesting 
Features. As a foretaste of the good things the Editor has in store may be 
mentioned the following, which are among the contents of the New Year’s— 


January—Number : 


A Complete Story by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


In “ A Deal in Cotton” Rudyard Kipling teils in his inimitable style the story cf a 

Government official in West Africa who takes to cotton-growing as a hobby. He 

has great schemes, but no mcney to further them. How he gets the money and 

the labourers he employs makes the plot of an enthralling story that is fascinating, 

refreshingly novel, and reveals an interesting picture of West African official and 
native life. 


Other interesting features : 


The second of ‘* Professor Wan Dusen’s Problems,” dealing with a most 





mysterious theft of a valuab'e necklace. Since “‘ Sherlock Holmes” a more 


thrilling series of Detective Stories has not appeared. Mark Hambourg, that 





great pianist, writes “The Adventures of a Pianist,” giving amusing and 
interesting details of his travels in various parts of the world. The article is 
illustrated by photographs taken by the author. Sir John Hare, who is bidding 
farewell to the stage, has written “Hints for Young Actors,” containing a 
| 


harvest of his own experiences. Mr. Dooley contributes a delightful article 
I pant 


describing the characteristics of the varrous candidates for the American 


Pre side ncy | he career ¢ f John } lassall, R.] . dc taile d in an ane d tal 





article copiously illustrated by the artist's work. Major Philip Trevor, the 





t 


manager of the English cricket team in Australia, contributes a brilliant 
football story entitled “A Backward Forward.” 


THE NEW YEAR’S—JANUARY 


Cassell’s Magazine 


Now Ready. On Sale Everywhere. 













COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, ‘‘ Ghe Quiver,” 
dba Belle Sauvage, oondon, €.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One S6illing. 
































Gj The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 








The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


Acts like a charm in 





Chiorodyne 


Woate 


Convincing Medical 
Testimony with 
each Bottle. 







Admitted by the Profession to be the Most 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. NEURALGIA, GOUT, 


Diarrhcea, Cholera & Dysentery. | 








Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


The only Palliative in 





RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 














Sold in Bottles by 
all Chemists, 
1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6. 












FITS CURED 


cured permanently 
its, I “ww S 











by OZERINE. 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Mrs. A ADAM ter, Oct writes 
“Iam very pleased to tell you that my son has 
not had a single fit since he commenced to take 
OZERINE in September, last year. He wasagreat 
sufferer for three years. I told several friends 
of the wonderful curative power of this remedy, 
two of whom are now using it successfully, and 
I shall do all in my power to recommend it.’”’ 


¥ MINNIE Biyth St., Bru k, Victoria, Au 





“For seven years I suffered dreadfully from Epi- 
leptic Fits. I was recommended to try OZERINE, 
and Iam thankful to say that from the first dose 
I took of it, now ome year and ten months ago, I 
have never had the sligh'est symptoms of a fit. 
Please accept the gratitude of my parents and 
myself forthe great good OZERINE has wrought.” 

T 
i € ' i ; h 
ra y etiicacy 


f OZERINE. ~ Reaote of 2k sane, ooun a 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE! 
absolutely free, dpe sv 


4s. 6d. its. per | l free 
1, W. NICHOLL, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 











CATALOGUE FREE 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


EVERY “ARTICLE 
SIGK NURSING. 


if stamp . 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 


EsTe 1833 38, Oxtord St., London. 














is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. Ash FORK 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS. 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1\d. per Box. 





















(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 


INDIGESTION 








Made 
with the same 
unfailing care for 
half-a-century 


Callard & Bowser’s 
Butter-Seotech 


You may enjoy Callard & Bowser's 
Butter-Scotch with the comfortable 
assurance that only first-class materials 

employed in its manufacture. 


PP As 
Chr OhhYy whoted me 
Qn AL ONMMCPRLE/LYS * 
Cog LhePe’ Z LANCET 
Each package bears our trade 


mark—*‘‘ The Thistle *' 


VELVETEEN 


es are requested to write to the Manufac 
57, Newton Street, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
re of the nearest Draper supplying this cele. 








ieseaietie@mr \ iT 7 | \e)\= 4) ‘mir 
gercidcs aera tardies 


= MCVITIE & 
PRICE’S 


DIGESTIVE 
BISCUITS. 
The Premier Biscuit of Britain. 


Oooogaswawepryes202 710 
Svalewer lt hot Lise 


DOP 
BOND, 


‘iSanpacab 








DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 








FLY S coi 
=Gocoa. 


i 
Mea iw 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING. 





eee ee 


ORIGINAL 


# F/RSTIN THE FE 
PEVANS enn 
&) MELTON PIES. 


Every Housekeeper 


REALLY MADE IN MELTON MOWBRAY 
English Pork miliest 


that 
delicacy for all times and all se.sons 
, 
Ask for them “ EVANS.’ 
EVANS &Co. > Melton Mowbrar 








